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THE Treasury has been informed of the 
discovery of some fifty silver coins, un- 
earthed, during repairs, in a cottage garden 
occupied by a constable at Winterslow, 
Wiltshire. The coins are chiefly shillings 
of the reigns of Edward VI., Mary, Eliza- 
beth, James I., and Charles I., and were 
found enclosed in a jar. Another find of 
coins was recently made in a garden at 
Linlithgow, where an old leather bag was 
dug up containing some 200 pieces, some 
of them of James II., James III., and 
Henry VIII. 
. bd 
During the recent excavations in Babylonia, 
under the auspices of the University of 
Pennsylvania, a number of Aramaic incanta- 
tion bowls have been brought to light. Com- 
pared with other Babylonian antiquities, these 
bowls are of late date, no older probably 
than A.D. 700-800, when a number of Jewish 
colonists are known to have settled in the 
land of their forefathers’ exile. The bowls 
are inscribed in the inside with magical in- 
cantations, which were believed to have the 
power of driving out evil spirits and demons 
of all kinds, not only from the bodies of 
those for whom they were inscribed, but also 
from the houses in which they lived. One 
meinod of using these bowls was to make 
the person for whom the incantation was 
written drink a concoction of herbs from 
them, as it was thought that the power of 
the incantation would pass into the potion, 
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wn hence act:.as a sain and doubtless 
was a medicine aswell. During the excava- 
tions which were conducted by the late Sir 
Henry Layard for the British Museum, 
many similar bowls were discovered, which 
are now on exhibition in the Babylonian 
Room. In one of these there still remain 
traces of a thick substance like pea-soup, 
but it is quite impossible to say what the 
mixture really was, as the preparation re- 
mained a secret of the exorcists. 
| 

Sir William Preece, at a meeting of the 
Carnarvon Harbour Trust on April 5, ex- 
plained, as reported in the Zimes of April 6, 
a scheme for utilizing the existing trust build- 
ing at Carnarvon as a museum. He said that 
Cardiff was spending a quarter of a million 
on a Welsh national museum, and Carnarvon, 
the centre of the richest historical field in the 
Principality, should take steps to preserve the 
relics which were continually being discovered. 
He had recently, on his own land, found a 
number of prehistoric flint instruments, which 
were declared by experts to be of unusual 
antiquarian importance. He possessed a 
private collection of such treasures, which 
he would readily hand over to the Carnarvon 
Museum if it were established. Recently a 
valuable cistvaen of the Neolithic period 
had been discovered near Carnarvon, con- 
taining an ancient urn, the whole of which 
was in excellent preservation. During a dis- 
cussion it was stated that other valuable 
finds had been made in the locality, especially 
on the site of Old Segontium. In Carnarvon 
Castle Museum they possessed the nucleus 
of an excellent antiquarian collection, which 
Lady Turner was prepared to hand over to 
Carnarvon Museum. This collection at one 
time included a Roman gold talisman, 
covered with cabbalistic symbols, which was 
found in Old Segontium, but was missing. 
The Mayor said that the Corporation would 
consider Sir William Preece’s suggestion. 
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“Victoria County Histories.” He is a 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
their secretary since 1908. He is an assistant 
commissioner of the Royal Commission on 
Ancient Monuments in England. The build- 
ings which it will be Mr. Peers’s duty to look 
after fall into two classes. One consists of 
those—such as Hampton Court Palace— 
which are the absolute property of the Office 
of Works under the Crown or the nation. 
The other, by far the larger, consists of those 
which have been handed over to the Office 
under the Act of 1882. ‘‘They remain,” 
remarked Mr. Peers to a Daily News inter- 
viewer, “ the property of the original owners, 
but, under the terms of the deed, they may 
not be touched by the owners without per- 
mission. We, on our part, undertake to do 
all that is needful for their preservation. 
We are very anxious that all the notable 
historic buildings in the country should 
come under the care of the Office of Works, 
for, although the present owners would not, 
in many cases, be guilty of vandalism, one 
never knows into whose hands the property 
may pass.” 


In March last portions of a burnt and mud- 
buried Roman ship were discovered in the 
harbour near Christchurch. It was thought 
at first to be a Viking ship, but further 
excavations having since been made, it is 
now believed to be Roman. A small incense- 
cup or vase was found among the burnt 
timber and sent to the British Museum for 
examination, with the result that Dr. C. H. 
Read replied: ‘‘ The small vase is of Roman 
date.” Altogether, more than twenty articles 
—iron, bronze, and pottery—have been 
recovered, with fragments of human remains. 
The small cup or vase is of bright red ware, 
and wheel-turned. It was partly broken, but 
most of the fragments are to hand, and it 
can be restored. It is one of the smallest 
incense-cups found in England of Roman 
make, being 23 inches in diameter, and 
34 inches high, while the neck is 1 inch long. 
It is of very graceful outline and proportion. 
In the Victoria History of Hampshire 
Christchurch is not considered to be a place 
of Roman occupation, and this is one of the 
first important authentic finds made belong- 
ing to the Roman period, with the exception 


of a few coins. The site of the discovery is 
in private grounds, and further results are 
expected. Recently, twenty Roman coins 
were unearthed in a garden in Westby Road, 
Boscombe. They were bronze, of the size 
known as “third brass,” and bore the name of 


Vespasian. 
+¢ *¢ 


An interesting discovery was made in March 
at Smithfield. The Crty Press says that in 
the process of uncovering the side of the 
ancient gateway to the church of St. Bar- 
tholomew-the-Great, which has been acquired 
by the parish for preservation, a subsidiary 
arch has been brought to light, together with 
the ribs of some vaulting behind. The arch- 
way is a discovery in the sense that those 
responsible for the work did not expect to 
find it, and is another piece of evidence in 
favour of the contention of Mr. E. A. Webb 
that the gateway is all that remains of the 
western facade of the church of the great 
Augustine monastery. The arch originally 
pierced the south-west flanking tower of the 
west front of the church. The work belongs 
to the thirteenth century, probably about 
1250; and the discovery adds yet more 
interest to the beautiful fragment of the 
City’s Norman church. Probably—indeed, 
certainly—the authorities will now proceed 
to uncover the corresponding archway on the 
other side. 
% 


At the first open meeting of the season at 
Athens, in March, of the American Archzo- 
logical School, Professor D. M. Robinson, of 
Johns Hopkins University, read a short paper 
dealing with a mould for making terra-cotta 
statuettes found at Corinth during the ex- 
cavations of the School in 1908, and repre- 
senting ex face the head and bust of the 
Athena Parthenos of Pheidias. The type is 
instructive, as it gives us a careful representa- 
tion of the ornaments on the helmet worn by 
the goddess, and supplements the evidence 
on this point given by other smaller copies of 
similar style, notably the gold medallions 
from Kertsch now in the St. Petersburg 
Museum. The expression on the face of 
Athena is singularly attractive, as shown by 
a photograph of a cast taken from the mould, 
and probably comes nearer to representing 
the expression of the original statue than any 
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other existing copy, and is, in this respect, an 
improvement on the Varvakeion statuette 
now in the National Museum at Athens, 
which is probably the best-known copy of 
the famous chrys-elephantine statue. The 
mould was attributed by the lecturer to the 
Hellenistic Age. 


+ ¢+ ¢ 
The Director of the School, Mr. B. H. Hill, 
at the same meeting read a paper describing 
his recent researches into the question of the 
earlier Parthenon—ze., the building on the 
site of the Parthenon which was in course of 
construction when it was destroyed by fire in 
the Persian invasion (480 B.c.), and rebuilt 
on a more elaborate scale under Pericles. 
He showed that Professor Dérpfeld’s 
suggested reconstruction, which, in default 
of a better, had held the field since it was 
first published in 1892 (and slightly modified 
ten years later), was not satisfactory, in view 
of some new evidence adduced by himself 
for the first time on the following grounds: 
(1) The three steps of the “ crepidoma ”’ as 
restored by Dorpfeld were unnaturally high in 
proportion to their width, there being no 
other example in contemporary Greek archi- 
tecture of temple steps in which the height 
of the risers exceeded the width of the treads ; 
and (2) the blocks of grey “ Cara ” limestone, 
which Dorpfeld attributed to the ancient 
stylobate course, were too narrow to have 
been anything but steps of the “‘crepidoma,” 
as their width from back to front was in no 
case as much as half of that required for 
stylobate blocks in a temple of this size, 
And that they were steps and nothing else 
was proved by Mr. Hill’s discovery, under- 
neath the second marble step of the present 
Parthenon on its south side, of the complete 
step-course of this same limestone still ## sttu. 
Above this course he would restore a marble 
step, of which he has rediscovered several 
blocks in different parts of the Acropolis, 
supporting in turn a marble stylobate, of 
which he has likewise succeeded in identify- 
ing several blocks scattered over the Acropolis, 
some lying near the museum, and others 
built, together with the unfinished marble 
column-drums from the same structure, into 
the north wall of the Acropolis. Some of 
these stylobate blocks still show traces of 
curved lines scratched for the purpose of 


guiding the masons in setting the column- 
drums in their true position, and these 
correspond in diameter to the drums 
attributed to the earlier Parthenon. 

The lecturer further showed that, by thus 
increasing by two courses the height of the 
“crepidoma,” one arrived at a smaller stylo- 
bate than that proposed in Professor Dorp- 
feld’s restoration, and obtained a temple with 
sixteen columns at the sides, and six at each 
end, in place of one with nineteen and eight 
respectively ; and that a calculation of the 
inter-columnar space based on the known 
diameter of the columns showed that this 
reconstruction, and no other, exactly fitted 
the corrected dimensions of the stylobate. 
Thus the Parthenon, as rebuilt under Pericles, 
was a more sumptuous structure, with its 
seventeen columns by eight, than its pre- 
decessor, with, as we may now be certain, 
only sixteen by six. 

t 


A village which possesses the remains of an 
ancient residence of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury, inhabited by Becket and by his 
successors down to Cranmer, which has been 
the scene of several battles, which is on the 
Pilgrim’s Way, has an old inn with a history 
traceable from 1650 and three fireplaces 
removed from the old palace of the Arch- 
bishops, and which, last, but not least, 
presents not a few pleasing examples of the 
humbler domestic architecture of days gone 
by, is certainly a village not to be lightly 
passed by. This is the Kentish village of 
Otford, which stands in the valley formed by 
the North Downs and the parallel Sandy 
Ridge upon which stands Sevenoaks; and 
the occasion of these remarks is the appear- 
ance of a readable little pamphlet on Zhe 
History and Antiquities of Otford, written by 
Mr. C. Hesketh, illustrated by Mr. Stanley 
Freeman, and printed by the Sennocke 
Press, High Street, Sevenoaks (price 6d. net). 
Mr. Hesketh does justice to the various 
points of interest, and gives brief historical 
accounts of the manor and of the palace. 
The illustration, which we are courteously 
allowed to reproduce on p. 164, shows the 
north end (now used as a barn) of a building 
which once formed part of the palace, and 
which is reputed to have been a chapel, It 
illustrates the Tudor style of the palace as 
X 2 
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rebuilt by Archbishop Warham. One of the 
fireplaces in the Bull Inn, with carved heads, 
reputed to represent Henry VIII. and 
Catherine Arragon, is also illustrated. Mr. 
Hesketh gives some amusing extracts from 
the parish records. At the Dean’s visitation 
in 1733 the vestry seem to have “done 
themselves well.” The bill came to £3 2s. 3d. 
of which £1 11s. od. was for “ Bear, wine, 


appeal to all who know or visit the picturesque 
old village. 


fe 
A Central News telegram from Pau, dated 
April 8, says: ‘An interesting prehistoric 
discovery has just been made at Arudy, near 
Pau, by the Abbé Gaurier, who is writing a 
hydrographic account of the Ossau Valley, 
and for this purpose has been exploring the 














END OF PALACE HALL OR CHAPEL, OTFORD. 


punch and cards,” with 4s. for “ Coffe, tea, 
suger, bred and bear,” and a further 3s. 6d. 
for ‘‘ More punch and bear.”’ But the vestry 
did not believe in “bear” for other folks. 
In one case the record says, “ Margaret wants 
a little beer to do her good,” to which the 
vestry gave the laconic and unsympathetic 
reply, ‘‘ Margaret no beer.” Mr. Hesketh’s 
useful and carefully prepared pamphlet will 


different caves and crevasses. While thus 
engaged this week he came across some 
cavities which so far had never been explored. 
He reached a hollow, measuring about 
40 feet in depth, beyond which were two 
galleries containing white stalactites and 
stalagmites. He followed one of the 
passages for about 600 feet, when he 
found buried in the stalagmites a very 
































perfect skeleton of one of the most ferocious 
bears of the quatenary period. This bear of 
the caves would appear to have measured 
9 feet in length, and to have stood 6 feet 
high. ‘The skull, which is perfect, and some 
of the bones are now on view here.” 


¢ ¢+ ¢ 


The Surrey Archeological Society are about 
to carry out extensive alterations to their 
museum at Guildford, and at a meeting at 
which tenders were opened it was announced 
that the lowest price quoted was £696; 
whereupon Mr. F. F. Smallpeice, an ex-mayor 
of the borough, generously offered to pay 
the whole cost of the work. 


¢ ¢ #¢ 


Professor H. V. Hilprecht’s interesting trans- 
lations of cuneiform inscriptions on brick 
tablets unearthed at Nippur, in Babylonia, 
formed the subject of an article in the Zimes 
of March 30. They relate to the Deluge, 
and the Professor made his discoveries when 
unpacking certain boxes from the East. The 
tablets are of unbaked clay, 433 pieces in all, 
but only about 10 per cent. were complete. 

The following is the Professor’s translation 
of the thirteen lines, so far decipherable, out 
of the sixty odd lines of the original script on 
the Deluge fragment : 


CR ae ae te oe a Re thee 

. [the confines of heaven and earth] I will loosen, 

. [a deluge I will make, and] it shall sweep away 
all men together ; 

. [but seek thou li]fe before the deluge cometh 
forth ; 

. [for over all living beings], as many as there are, 
I will bring overthrow, destruction, annihila- 
tion. 


wm os WN 


a great boat build thou, and 
total height let its structure be. 
let it be a house-boat carrying what has 
been saved of life. 
9... . throw over [it] a strong deck. 
10.. . . [the ship] which thou shalt make, 
11... . [into it brin]g the beast of the field, the 
bird of heaven, 
12. [and the creeping things, two of everything] 
instead of a number, 
and the family se[nd ?]. 


goss SN 


oe 


The words enclosed in brackets are not in 
the original, and have been supplied by 
Professor Hilprecht to make up the sense— 
in most cases in accordance with other Baby- 
lonian 6r Assyrian inscriptions. In the 
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opinion of Professor Hilprecht the fragments 
refer to a version of the Deluge story written, 
destroyed, and buried before the time of 
Abraham. The fragment was so covered 
with crystals that only a few characters were 
recognizable. The word ‘‘adubi” (deluge) 
attracted him. 

“Presumably,” says the Ztmes corre- 
spondent, “the patriarch (Abraham) and his 
family knew it (the story) by heart, having 
either read it or heard it recited, and we 
may suppose that he took it with him when 
he migrated to the Holy Land. As it is not 
impossible that other copies of this version 
existed, we may hope that at some future 
time the text may be completed, and that 
the context may bear out the arguments 
Professor Hilprecht has adduced as to the 
correctness of his interpretation and com- 
parisons.” 

Professor Hilprecht is publishing a book 
on the inscriptions. A photograph of the 
cuneiform Deluge fragment, with a view of 
where it was found—*‘ Tablet Hill,” the site 
of the older temple library of Nippur— 
appeared in the ///ustrated London News, 
April 9. 

An interesting find of considerable anti- 
quarian value has just been made at Darling- 
ton. For some time past the Finance 
Committee of the Corporation have been 
making inquiries with the view to recovering 
possession of the ancient borough books, 
and at their meeting on April 1 Councillor 
C. H. Leach casually mentioned to Councillor 
E. Wooler, the well-known antiquary, that 
there was an old chest at the workhouse 
which might interest him. Mr. Wooler lost 
no time in going to the workhouse, and 
there discovered three chests, all of which 
were no doubt used for the same purpose, 
and one of which was easily identified, as it 
bears an inscription and coat of arms. It 
turns out to have been the old borough 
chest used in 1573. The chest measures 
6 feet 6 inches in length, and is about 3 feet 
6 inches wide, and of proportionate depth. 
On the lid the arms of Eurie are carved, the 
crest consisting of a Talbot (dog), and the 
arms are quarterly, and the over-all bend is 
charged with three escalop shells. It is 
dated-1573, and on the front of the crest are 
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the words, “The Right Worshipful Raufe 
Eurie, the elder, 1573.” 
¢ + 

The question naturally arose, “ Who was this 
Ralph Eurie, and how did the chest get to 
the workhouse?” There is a legend con- 
nected with the matter, that one of these 
chests was haunted or “enchanted” by the 
ghost of Lady Charcot, who used to haunt 
the old workhouse in the lead-yard, on the 
south side of St. Cuthbert’s Church. In old 
days the Bishop’s house stood in the lead- 
yard. It was built by Bishop Pudsey about 
1180, and in 1806 it was purchased by 
Darlington for the purpose of being used as a 
poor-house, and the chests were undoubtedly 
removed from it when the present work- 
house was built on Bank Top. Ralph Eurie 
was bailiff of Darlington in 1561. Darling- 
ton was then an ancient borough, and was 
governed by bailiffs. The old name was 
reeve, and the name of bailiff has since 
given place to that of mayor. The Euries 
were a very distinguished family, and rendered 
great services to the State. They were a 
Norman family, and took their name from 
the province of Eure in Normandy, and 
originally settled in Buckinghamshire. 


*¢ + *¢ 
The old market town of Malmesbury is 
anxious to preserve from ruin the ancient 
and beautiful cross which stands in the centre 
of the town. Mr. Harold Brakspear, F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., reports that unless the work of 
restoration is at once taken in hand the cross 
will tumble into ruin. The mayor of the 
town (Alderman Moore), of Castle House, 
has voluntarily undertaken to raise the neces- 
sary sum by appealing to his hunting-friends 
and to those gentlemen who are interested 
in the preservation of ancient monuments. 
The approximate cost is stated at nearly £ 200, 


Oe 
There has recently been placed on exhibition 
in the Department of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities at the British Museum a beauti- 
fully carved portrait head of Agrippina, the 
wife of Germanicus, and granddaughter of 
Augustus. The workmanship is very deli- 
cate, and represents the best period of Roman 
art. In the same case is also a cast of a coin 
of Agrippina struck by the Emperor Caligula 


in A.D. 37, representing on the obverse the 
head of the Empress, which proves that the 
carving is an exact portrait, and on the re- 
verse a funeral car drawn by mules, with the 
initials S.P.Q.R. and a Latin inscription, ‘ In 
memory of Agrippina.” The head above 
referred to is carved out of plasma, or root 
of emerald, and is the gift of an anonymous 


donor. 
¢+ ¢ 


A descriptive and historical article on Salerno 
in the Builder for March 26 was ilustrated 
by two fine plates of the Epistle Ambone 
and the Gospel Ambone and Paschal 
Candlestick in the cathedral, in which the 
details of the elaborate carving, and especially 
of the exquisite inlaid decorations, were 
brought out with remarkable distinctness. 
Two other plates gave views of the atrium 
and of the nave, looking east (misdescribed 
on the plate as “ looking west”). The latter 
showed grouped together at the east end the 
wonderful assembly of ambones and screens 
which, remarked the writer of the article, 
“for their completeness and beauty are 
scarcely to be rivalled even in Italy.” 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
The summer meeting of the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries of Ireland will be held at 
Douglas, Isle of Man, on July 5, with 
excursions for the rest of the week. The 
Wilts Archzological Society will hold its 
summer meeting at Calne on July 5, 6, and 
7, with excursions to Bowood, the site of 
Stanley Abbey, Cadenham, Bradenstoke, 
Hilmarton, Compton Bassett, Avebury, 
Winterbourne Bassett, Broad Hinton, and 


Cliff Pypard. 
¢ *¢ 


The Local Lectures Summer Meeting ot 
Cambridge University will be held at York 
in two parts—July 22 to August 4, and 
August 4 to August 17. Professor Boyd 
Dawkins will lecture on “ Yorkshire in Pre- 
historic Times.” Dr. Hodgkin will deal with the 
subject of “ Roman Britain,” and the lecture 
will be supplemented by a short course on 
“Roman Antiquities in the North of England,” 
by Mr. F. A. Bruton, and by a lecture on 
*Rome’s Contribution to the Making of 
England,” by Mr. I. C. Hannah. There 
will be a short course on ‘‘Saxoh North- 
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umbria,” and the Bishop of Bristol will lecture 
on “Alcuin.” The “Wars of the Roses” 
will be in the hands of Mr. Arthur Rowntree ; 
Mr. T. M. Fallow will deal with the “ Dis- 
solution of the Yorkshire Monasteries”; Pro- 
fessor Grant will lecture on “The Pilgrimage 
of Grace and the Rising of the North against 
Queen Elizabeth”; Mr. J. A. R. Marriott 
will deal with the ‘‘ Civil War in Yorkshire.” 
A short course on the “ Industrial Revolution,” 
with special reference to Yorkshire, will be 
delivered by Professor Masterman. 


“ Medizval Architecture” will be treated 
with some fulness ; Professor Baldwin Brown 
will lecture on ‘‘ Saxon Buildings in the North 
of England ”’; a general course on “ Ecclesi- 
astical Architecture” will be given by the 
Rev. Walter Marshall; the Rev. D. H. S. 
Cranage will deal with “ Monastic Life and 
Buildings”; Mr. Hamilton Thompson will 
lecture on “ Domestic Architecture,” and on 
“*The Development of the Yorkshire Parish 
Church”; “York Minster” will be in the 
hands of Mr. J. Bilson ; the Provost of King’s 
College hopes to lecture on “ Stained Glass.” 
There will be other lectures on the Middle 
Ages, generally with special reference to the 
North of England; Mr. C. D. Burns will 
lecture on “ School Life’; Mr. G. G. Coulton 
on “Artist Life”; Dr. Moorman will deal 
with ‘‘ Miracle Plays in Yorkshire,” and with 
‘Yorkshire Place-Names and their Relation 
to Yorkshire History.”’ All particulars can be 
had from the Rev. D. H. S. Cranage, M.A., 
Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. Letters 
should be endorsed ‘‘Summer Meeting.” 


The Zimes of March 26 contained a long 
and deeply interesting letter, filling two and 
a half columns, by Mr. Thomas Ashby, 
Director of the British School at Rome, on 
“Recent Archeological Research in Italy.” 
The issue of the same journal for April 5 
contained an account of excavations which 
are going on at Butley, Suffolk, on the site of 
an earthwork of broad horseshoe-shape on 
the northern border of the Staverton Park 
preserves, owned by Colonel Barnardiston, 
six or seven miles from Woodbridge. The 
work is under the direction of Mr. St. George 
Gray, and has as yet led to no certain results. 
Other recent newspaper articles on antiquarian 





topics have been: ‘‘ North Country Pewter 
Pieces,” in the Vewcastle Journal, March 25; 
‘“St. Bartholomew the Great, West Smith- 
field,” in the Morning Post, April 6; “The 
Murder of Sennacherib,” in the Globe, 
April 11; ‘“ Ancient Cultivations near 
Hollingbury Camp” (with a plan), by Mr. 
H. S. Toms, in the Brighton Herald, 
April 9; and ‘‘ The Reclaiming of Green- 
wich Marshes,”’ the first of a series of papers 
by Mr. J. M. Stone on “ The Antiquities of 
Greenwich,” in the Kentish Mercury, April 2. 


Early Chirteenth-Centurp 
Churchyard Cross at Wilton, 
buntingdonshire. 


By THE Rev. C. H. EVELYN WHITE, F.S.A. 

——_—_—_—-. 
PS HE stately stone cross which in 
Ee former days was at once an orna- 
i Jail ment and a lesson in the cemeteries 
~ Of our parish churches has almost 
entirely disappeared, and its loss is much to 
be regretted. So striking an illustration of 
the piety and devotion of our forefathers, to 
say nothing of its value as an_ historical 
feature, ought scarcely to have been allowed 
so completely to perish. Doubtless the 
ravages of time have largely contributed to 
the destruction of this class of stone memorial, 
which in process of time ceased to have any 
real interest in the eyes of a new generation ; 
but the wilfulness of man in wantonly over- 
throwing and obliterating, as far as possible, 
any and every mark of the cross’s existence 
is to a much greater extent accountable for 
its downfall. The assumed superstitious 
usages, which in bygone times largely 
centred in the churchyard cross, were, of 
course, the alleged cause of offence, and the 
supposed reason for its attempted abolition. 
It must, however, be abundantly clear to any 
unprejudiced mind that the silent stone 
memorial, erected in “the place appointed 
for all living,” was mainly intended to wit- 
ness to the great central truth of man’s re- 
demption. As such it conveyed consolation 
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to the mourner ; to all it gave the assurance 
of hope under the ever-varying circumstances 
of life.* In the heat of mistaken zeal, the 
reformers omitted to take into serious account 
this aspect of the mission of a churchyard 
cross. Then the blind fury of a later age, 
impelled more by political impulse than by 
religious conviction, manifested a spirit of 
complete revulsion. in regard to the material 
cross, which forthwith became a veritable 
object of scorn. In a most violent fashion 
the sacred objects connected with a Christian 
man’s faith, certain of which had even been 
tolerated by some of the more reasonable 
reformers, and which, speaking generally, 
offered no other sort of offensive side than a 
portrayal at most of the Crucifixion, were 
ruthlessly destroyed. A sadly mutilated 
cross or a mere fragment remains in most 
cases after a chequered career—a witness of 
former greatness and subsequent downfall. 

An extremely interesting churchyard cross 
was formerly in evidence at Hilton, a small 
parish lying off the main-road on the south- 
east border of Huntingdonshire. The present 
church is destitute of any architectural work 
earlier than that belonging to the Perpen- 
dicular period, but the east gable carries a 
particularly good cross; nothing else in or 
about the church calls for special remark. 

In the autumn of 1904 it became neces- 
sary to undertake certain work in connection 
with the building, including the tower, the 
north-west staircase corner of which required 
special attention. In the course of the work 
it was discovered that the top step of this 
circular staircase had originally formed the 
upper portion of an erect stone cross, which 
had been laid, face downwards, possibly at 
the time of the erection of the present church. 
Anyhow, the part of the stone cross that 
remains is considerably older than any por- 
tion of the building. 

The preservation of the Hilton cross as it 
exists to-day is seen to be due to its some- 
what providential re-use as a step in a place 
so little frequented as a church tower. In all 
directions much ancient stonework has simi- 


* “Tn quocunque loco Christianus sepeliatur 
semper crux apponi debet, ad notandum illum 
Christianum fuisse, quia non signum diabolus valde 
veretur et timet accedere ad locum crucis signaculo 
insizgnilum.”—Durandus, lib. vii., cap. 35 


larly escaped utter destruction, and from time 
to time, as structural repairs are effected in 
our churches, we may expect to hear of like 
discoveries.* 

The Hilton cross has since been promi- 
nently inserted in one of the external walls 
in the lower part of the tower, where it is to 
be hoped it may not suffer from its exposed 
position. 

The accompanying illustration (which is 
from a drawing by Miss Souper, daughter of 
the late Vicar of Hilton), gives an excellent 
representation of the cross. As it now exists, 
the cross consists of a circular head, which 
has been hollowed, bringing into relief the 
whole idea involved in the Passion, seen in 
the form of Christ crucified. Around the 
head, the pose of which inclines slightly to 
the right, there seems to be a nimbus, and 
the Saviour is depicted with a beard. In 
appearance the figure is emaciated and 
agonized, and undraped, as after death. The 
knees are seen drawn upand crossed.t The 
outstretched arms touch the limits of the 
circle ; there is no appearance of an actual 
cross. The squared shaft of the cross, as 
seen in what remains, is enriched with sculp- 
ture. On the face side of the shaft is a 
foliated stem, starting from what resembles 
a single leaf or cluster (apparently inde- 
pendent of the stem below), which expands 
into triplets of leaves. The foliage falls 
gracefully in a formal manner from either 
side of the stem. At the sides, forming the 
thickness of the shaft, foliage of a similar 
character appears in the upper part, but gives 
place below to the tooth or star ornament— 
really a pyramidical-shape1 flower of four 
leaves. The main feature of the ornamenta- 
tion appearing on the stem seems to be sug- 


* An instance recently came under my personal 
notice of the long-ago utilization of a Norman shaft 
and a fifteenth-century coffin-lid, placed as adjacent 
steps at the main south entrance to a village church, 
both of which stones had been wellnigh worn through 
by the constant tread of feet. 

+ After the eleventh century Christ is invariably 
so represented in art. Early representations of the 
Crucified show the legs straight and the feet separate, 
resting on a support. The use of the pedestal formed 
the subject of an interesting discussion between Cas- 
sander, the reformer, and Cox, Bishop of Ely, in 
reference to the lawfulness of the cross or crucifix in 
churches. Down to the thirteenth century the feet do 
not appear crossed. 
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HILTON CHURCHYARD CROSS. 


gestive of the wood of the cross, which, like 
Aaron’s rod, budded and blossomed—fit 
emblem of the Tree of Life. The symbolism 
that lurks under this imagery is frequent in 
ecclesiastical art and merits appreciation. 
VOL. VI. 


The dimensions of the Hilton cross in its 
present state are as follows: - 


Length of shaft, 23? inches. 
Diameter of circle, 15 inches. 
Thickness of shaft, 5 inches. 
Breadth of shaft, 9 inches. 


To what extent the shaft descended can 
hardly be determined. Ifa restoration were 
attempted, the entire cross, together with an 
imaginary base resting upon steps, would 
probably form a structure some 6 feet in 
height.* 

On the supposition that this was the prin- 
cipal churchyard cross, it would have occu- 
pied the place of prominence and chief resort 
near the main south entrance to the church. 
It would serve to indicate the place conse- 
crated and set apart for Christian burial ; it 
would kindle devotion, and tend to sanctify 
the ordinary affairs of life. The cross thus 
answered a high and holy purpose, so that 
even in this prosaic age it has not ceased to 
be regarded as an object of interest and 
respect. 

For aught we can say to the contrary, the 
cross may have stood alone in the Hilton 
burial-ground before the present church was 
erected, forming the rallying-point for those 
that came together to invoke the aid of the 
world’s Redeemer.| There certainly was a 
time when the ordinary churchyard cross was 
the solitary memorial of deceased persons, 
otherwise unrecorded and forgotten. To be 
buried near the churchyard cross was ac- 
counted no small privilege, inasmuch as its 
very shadow seemed to cast a halo of light 
around the tomb, and, moreover, helped to 
dispel the oppressiveness of the shades of 
death. Consequently there is a very special 
and peculiar interest about the churchyard 
cross. 


* Grose’s Antiquities of England and Wales, vol. ii. 
(1744), has an account of what he terms ‘‘an ancient 
Obelisk” (the Monks’ Stone, near Tynemouth), of 
which an illustration is given. The floriated design 
bears some resemblance to the Hilton example. The 
so-called ‘‘ Obelisk” is doubtless a portion of an up- 
right cross bereft of its head. 

+ The setting up of a cross in the churchyard was 
the original and regular way of settling a church 
before raising the actual fabric. 

t A request to be buried near the churchyard cross 
is of frequent occurrence in the old wills of our fore- 
fathers. 
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Dark days followed the period of such 
devout aspiration, and in many a sacred spot 
the once hallowed cross was deliberately 
broken in pieces, so that again and again we 
find it recorded, crux in cimiterio est fracta. 

Veneration for the material cross, whatever 
form it assumed, unmistakably declined as 
legalized spoliation of church ornaments and 
the like took effect. In all probability the 
Hilton cross was overthrown about the time 
when the controversy relating to cross and 
crucifix was at its height (a.p. 1560). Had 
the cross remained longer in position it would 
most certainly have fallen ignominiously 
under the ordinance of August 28, 1643, 
which ordered the demolition of ‘ monu- 
ments of superstition or idolatry,” and in- 
cluded churchyard crosses. Even gable 
crosses were taken down under this arbitrary 
authority. Lateron the destruction of these 
stone crosses was due in no small degree to 
the utilitarian spirit which animated the mind 
of the needy church-builder, who, without 
religious or sentimental feeling, availed him- 
self with the utmost readiness of “ suitable ” 
material, while those in authority were utterly 
unconcerned. The indifference of the re- 
puted guardians of these once cherished 
memorials of the past is, indeed, more blame- 
worthy than the fanatical impulse which 
moved the misguided Puritan enthusiasts, 
who somehow imagined they were but per- 
forming a duty laid upon them. 

Owing, perhaps, more than anything else, 
to the extreme haste that marked the de- 
structive movements which characterized the 
great upheaval, when Church ceremonial was 
abrogated and its adjuncts dethroned, the 
spoliation was neither so thorough nor com- 
plete as the aggressors would have desired. 
We consequently have come into possession 
of many really important vestiges of ecclesi- 
astical art, among which the Hilton cross may 
now be numbered. 








THE ABBEY OF PONTIGNY. 


: Che bbep of WPontigny. 
By J. TAVENOR-PERRY. 


\HE ancient Cistercian Abbey of 
gu, Pontigny, the great church of which 





"the purest Gothic art in France, 
will always possess considerable interest for 
Englishmen as having been the abode, during 
their exile, of three of the most famous Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, and thus been asso- 
ciated with some of the most stirring events 
in English history. Hither fled Becket after 
defying Henry II. in his own Court, and 
claiming the independence of his Order of 
state control; from here Stephen Langton, 
driven out of England by the tempestuous 
fury of John, returned to head with his own 
name the roll of signatures to the Magna 
Charta; and in the quiet of its cloister 
Edmund Rich, who had left his Church in 
the clutches of the hungry foreign prelates 
brought into England by Henry III., passed 
the last few months of his life, to be canonized 
shortly after his death ; and the richest pos- 
session of the Church of Pontigny was the 
chasse containing the remains of the sainted 
Edmund. 

The Abbey was founded in the year 1114, 
under the protection of Hugues, Count of 
Champagne and Brie, a benefactor to Clair- 
vaux, who died in the Holy Land in 1126, 
by a small colony of monks from Citeaux 
under the charge of Hugues de Macon, who 
became its first Abbot, and who, after ruling 
the new establishment for twenty-two years, 
was elevated to the Bishopric of Auxerre. 
The site selected for the new foundation 
was a valley watered by the little River 
Serain, an affluent of the Yonne, which it 
joins a little above Sens, and a long way 
before its junction with the Seine at Mon- 
tereau. The valley was then entirely un- 
cultivated, and the river banks marshy and 
deserted, and gave but little promise of the 
fertility of later times ; but the labours of the 
community converted it into one of the most 
productive estates of the district, and the 
vineyards which they planted at Pontigny, 
Saint-Bris, and Chablis are famous to this 
day. The first buildings were only of wood 
and of a temporary character; but the re- 












































building in a permanent manner was com- 
menced by Thibault II., surnamed the Great, 
some time before 1152, the date of his death. 
_ In the planning of the conventual buildings 
some deviation from the general rule of the 
Cistercians was necessary on account of the 
character of the ground on which they were 
built, and they were placed to the north 
instead of to the south of the church, and 
some other variation in their arrangement 
had to be made. The north or right bank 
of the river was too soft and muddy to bear 
the weight of a considerable structure, and 
in placing the Abbey on the left bank they 
were compelled for the sake of proper 
drainage to put the cloister between the 
church and the river. There seems to have 
been at this spot a small backwater of the 
main stream, and against this they placed 
the range of buildings opening on to the 
north walk of the cloister and opposite to 
the church. These embraced the great 
refectory, the kitchens and minor offices ; 
but the refectory had to be built east and 
west instead of north and south, according 
to Cistercian rule, in consequence of the 
close proximity of the water. The buildings 
along the east walk of the cloister adjoining 
the north transept of the church contained 
the sacristy and the chapter-house, and were 
continued across the little stream towards 
the river, and seem to have included the 
fratry and extensive buildings for the wine- 
presses and perhaps for the storage of the 
wine. As the settlement was a purely agri- 
cultural one and the vineyards to be attended 
to of considerable area, the accommodation 
provided for the labourers had to be ex- 
tensive, and a large two-aisled building on 
the western side of the cloister, but quite 
detached from the conventual buildings, 
seems to have served as their lodging. For 
much the same reason the convent does not 
appear to have been closed in with walls, as 
was usually the case, but was surrounded 
with vast gardens particularly towards the 
east ; it had, however, an entrance gateway 
on the west of the church, and by the side 
of this the Abbot’s residence. The com- 
munity being thus devoted to out-of-door 
pursuits, we miss in this Abbey the great 
library and the special arrangements for 
literary work common elsewhere ; and there 
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could have been but the smallest space 
reserved for the necessary repairing of books, 
and the copying of manuscripts. 

Among the rules which prevailed in all 
Cistercian houses few were more stringent 
than those which provided for the exclusion 
of women from the church and conventual 
buildings, and at Pontigny this had been 
made the subject of very special regulations, 
to the extent that it was provided that if by 
chance any of the domains belonging to the 
convent should at any time pass into female 
hands the owner should not be permitted 
to pay her homage in the chapter-house, as 
was annually done by the Abbey tenants, but 
outside the Abbey gate. It would have been 
well for the monks if they could always have 
kept women at arm’s length, for on two 
occasions the community suffered severely 
by not rigidly abstaining from all intercourse 
with the sex. To mention only one case 
now. In 1205 Adeéle, wife of Louis VII., 
and daughter of Henry, Count of Champagne, 
surnamed “the Liberal,” a great benefactor 
to the convent, persuaded the Abbot to 
allow her and some ladies of her Court to 
attend a sermon in the church and take part 
in a procession in the cloisters, assuring him 
that she had received an episcopal dispensa- 
tion for the purpose. But this seems to 
have been untrue or insufficient, and the 
convent was placed for a time under an 
interdict, which was only removed after 
severe penances and the deposition of the 
pious Abbot John. The lady, however, came 
off with honours, for at her death she was 
buried before the high-altar of the church, 
and there remains to the present day. 

The church of Pontigny stands now much 
as it did when it first left the hands of its 
builders, and is one of the most ancient as 
well as one of the most characteristic Cis- 
tercian churches still remaining. It was one 
of the first great Gothic churches to be built 
beyond the borders of Picardy or the Ile de 
France. Its dimensions are very consider- 
able, as its length over all is 384 feet, and its 
breadth across the transepts 195 feet, across 
the choir 120 feet, and across the nave 78 
feet ; and it is therefore very similar in size to 
Fountains, the largest Cistercian church in 
England. It was entered through a large 
vaulted porch under a lean-to roof with a 
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triple open arcade to the front, and contained 
the great western door of the church, the 
tympanum of which was only ornamented 
with a simple cross carved in low-relief ; 
indeed, the building throughout, as was the 
case with all early Cistercian churches, is 
remarkable for its extreme simplicity and the 
absence of all elaborate carving or figure 
sculpture. A nave of seven bays with aisles 
led to the crossing of the transepts, each of 
which had a western aisle and two small 
square chapels on the east side. The arrange- 
ment of the nave continued in the choir for 
three bays, and ended with a circular apse 
surrounded with seven radiating chapels with 
square terminations, a feature somewhat un- 
usual in early Cistercian churches, which 
generally end squarely, although this apsidal 
arrangement has been imitated in the German 
Abbey Church of Altenberg, near Cologne, 
and that of Alcobaga, in Portugal, both of 
which are supposed to have been designed 
on the model of Pontigny. The simple 
windows, of lancet form, were filled in with 
tinted glass in geometrical patterns, as no 
‘storied windows richly dight’’ were per- 
mitted in Cistercian churches, and to this 
fact, perhaps, we may owe their preservation, 
together with those of Altenberg, which were 
similarly treated. 

But before the church had reached com- 
pletion, and very likely before the great apse 
had been begun, the Abbey opened its gates 
to receive the first of the exiled English 
Archbishops. At the end of 1164 Becket 
had fled from England and repaired to the 
Pope, himself also an exile at Sens, but who 
was that Alexander III. who lived to see the 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa at his feet at 
Venice. At the Pope’s desire he retired to 
Pontigny, where, though no monk himself, he 
submitted himself to the severe discipline of 
the Order for two years, until Henry II., by 
seizing the revenues of the Cistercian houses 
in England, compelled the Abbot of Pontigny 
to send him away. The chapel in the south 
transept in which he used to celebrate Mass 
is still to be seen; and the gorgeous vest- 
ments which he wore are preserved in the 
Treasury of Sens to this day. 

After him came Stephen Langton, Cardinal 
of St. Chrysogonus, who had been conse- 
crated to the Archbishopric in 1207 at 


Viterbo, and who was refused a landing in 
England by John ; and he tarried in Pontigny 
until the interdict had been removed by the 
unfortunate King’s submission to the Papacy. 
But the Archbishop most dear to the monks 
was the saintly Edmund Rich, who, in 1240, 
despairing of the condition of the English 
Church, which had fallen completely under 
the control of foreigners, exiled himself to 
Pontigny, and died the same year at Soisy in 
the neighbourhood, enfeebled by the severe 
discipline. He was canonized six years 
afterwards, and his remains enshrined in a 
rich chasse, the gift of Louis 1V., and placed 
where it still stands above the altar; and 
among the first pilgrims to the shrine were 
his persecutor Henry III. and his Queen. 

During the following three centuries the 
monks led a placid existence, although the 
troubles of the Hundred Years’ War which 
seethed around them must now and again 
have affected the even tenour of their lives ; 
but with the wars of the religion their troubles 
began in earnest. In 1567 a detachment of 
the Huguenot army fel upon the Abbey; 
but the monks, warned in time, had buried 
the chasse of St. Edmund in a safe place. 
Had they consigned their jewels and gold and 
silver ornaments to his holy keeping all 
might have been well, but they preferred to 
entrust them to a member of the household 
of Mary, Duchess of Condé, who, although 
connected with the Huguenot party, they 
thought they might rely upon. But sad to 
relate they were again betrayed by a woman, 
for when, the trouble being overpast, they 
asked her to return them, she flatly refused, 
and the monks never saw them again. But 
beyond this, the damage done to the Abbey 
by the raid was very considerable, although 
it was chiefly confined to the conventual 
buildings ; but though the church was set on 
fire, and the internal woodwork and much of 
the roof destroyed, all the main fabric was 
preserved, and even the ancient wooden 
entrance doors remain to this day. 

For forty-six years the Abbey was to a 
great extent deserted, and nothing was done 
towards the rebuilding of the destroyed offices 
or repairing the church; but early in the 
seventeenth century the church was reroofed, 
and the choir again fitted up with new stalls, 
which are very beautiful examples of the 
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style of that period. About 1750 the Abbot, 
Dom Guillot, rebuilt the Abbot’s lodgings in 
the manner of a grand chateau with wings, 
but at the same time he adorned the shrine 
of St. Edmund by erecting a great ciborium 


—— 








of the Abbey : “ D’azur, au pont d’argent de 
trois arches, surmonté d’un arbre de sinople, 
au haut duquel était un nid d’argent, le tout 
accompagné de deux fleur de lis d’or, un 
et un.” 






THE “NEVILL BULL” AT THE HOME FARM, RABY CASTLE. 
(From a drawing by G. A. Fothergill, by permission of Lord Barnard.) 


in the style of a four-post bedstead, with 
angels bearing the chésse beneath it. 

At the time of the Revolution, although 
most of the monastic buildings were destroyed, 
the church was preserved intact, and now 
serves as the parish church; and although 
the Cistercians have long since left the valley 
of the Serain, their memory is kept green by 
the vineyards they planted, and pleasantly re- 
called by the names of Pouilly and Chablis. 

Baron Chaillou des Barres, in his essay on 
Pontigny, gives the following as the arms 


= natu 


Round and about the Rabp 
Castile Estate. 


Notes and Illustrations by 
GrorGe A, FOTHERGILL, M.B. 
a 
inte HAVE Lord Barnardentirely tothank 
ef | for much of the most delightful 
V9 weg} 4work I was engaged on during my 
~~ sojourn in the County of Durham. 
It was he who first suggested my sketching 
some of the old manor-houses on his Raby 
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estate, as well as others in close proximity 
to it. 

Gainford Hall, Hilton Hall, Thornton 
Hall, and Ulnaby are some of the places 
then I selected for illustration. Notes and 
sketches of the two last have already been 
published in one of my own books, and my 
illustrated account of Thornton Hall appeared 
also in the Proceedings of the Society of 





and presents a most comical appearance with 
its weird and semi-human face ; there are, too, 
other parts of the monster which are not 
quite peculiar to the bovine division of 
mammals! Originally it was lodged in the 
castle itself, in the wall of the ancient 
barbican. It was probably removed by 
Henry, second Earl of Darlington,* between 
1760 and 1770. No antiquary so far appears 





THE OLD LODGE, WEST OF THE PARK, RABY CASTLE. 
(From a drawing by G. A. Fothergill, by permission of Lord Barnard.) 


Antiquaries, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Through 
Lord Barnard’s kindness I am able here to 
include other two drawings which I executed 
for him in 1908—viz., ‘The Nevill Bull” 
and “The Old Lodge, Raby Park.” 

At the Home Farm (a little west of Raby 
Castle), over the entrance to the yard, is 
“ The Nevill Bull,” an enormous carving of 
great interest to the antiquary. It is made 
up of four stones mortared closely together, 


to have associated the Bulmer family with 
this strange bit of carving; in fact, the all- 
powerful Nevills have so got the uppermost 
of our thoughts that we are inclined to look 
no farther back than the fifteenth century. 


* This Lord of Raby made great alterations at the 
castle, and also erected—probably early in his reign 
(1758-1792)—the farm buildings which are elaborately 
described, with a plan, by Arthur Young in his 
Northern Tour (1770). 
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But let us do so here for a moment, and we 
shall see that the Nevills were by no means 
the first to adopt a “ bull” and a “silver 
saltire ’’ for their badge and coat of arms. 

One Geofirey de Nevill (who died 1194), sup- 
posed to be a grandson of Gilbert de Nevill, 
William the Conqueror’s “Admiral” (?), 
married Emma, daughter and heir of Bertram 
de Bulmer, Lord of Brancepeth. Their 
daughter and heir, Isabell de Nevill, carried 
the estate and the Bulmer cognizance (a bull’s 
head, or a bull) with her when she married 
Robert Fitz Maldred, the Saxon Lord of 
Raby. The coat of arms in the thirteenth 
century of Fitz Maldred was: gu., a saltire 
arg. ‘This coat, together with the estates of 
Brancepeth and Raby, their son and heir 
inherited, and he also assumed the maiden 
name of his mother, and became known as 
Geoffrey Nevill of Raby instead of Fitz 
Maldred. 

I find that the arms of the Bulmer family 
were: gu., a lion rampant, between twelve 
billets or. But these, I presume, were granted 
to Baron Ralph de Bulmer (¢emp. Ed. III.), and 
would therefore have nothing to do with the 
earlier feudal house of Bulmer, whose male 
line became extinct with the above Bertram 
de Bulmer. 

This “bull,” then, with the coat of arms 
on the pennon, cou/d have been sculptured in 
the thirteenth century, and so might well be 
considerably over 600 years old. But whether 
it was made for Geoffrey Nevill (Fitz 
Maldred), or one of the Nevills that followed 
him, we shall never be able to say for certain. 
It is, however, very old, as proved by its 
having come from the barbican in the castle. 
[ Buck’s print of 1728 shows that it was there 
on the Barbican below the east window of the 
chapel.] What I have said goes to show that 
the Nevills only acquired, by marriage, their 
right to bear this “bull” and the “silver 
saltire.” The Nevill coat proper contains a 
ship, which the family adopted later, owing 
“to their supposed ancestor having been 
William I.’s Admiral; but there is no founda- 
tion for the tradition (see Burke’s Dormant 
and Extinct Peerage). 

THe Op Lopcg, Rasy Park.—This old 
building with the mound* it stands on, at 


* Lord Barnard believes the mound is natural, and 
that the stream formerly had two courses. 


the west end of the park, is also wrapt 
in mystery. Antiquaries so far have paid 
but little attention to it. J. R. Walbran, in 
his History of Gainford (1846), is the only 
writer who has troubled to refer to this 
“tower in Langley Dale”; and he also in- 
cludes in his book two very scratchy pen- 
lithographic drawings of different aspects 
of it. 














“The Lass of Langleydale,” a mythical 
mistress of the sixth Earl of Westmorland, is 
supposed to have been kept here. The tale 
is a pretty one ; and Surtees took hold of it 
and wrote the verses which are fairly well 
known around Raby. 

When the tower was built, and by whom, 
Lord Barnard himself even does not know ; 
parts of it suggests a great age. Some have 
thought it was built for an outlook tower, 
others as a hunting-tower or forester’s 
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176 
lodge. Anyway, Lord and Lady Barnard 
have of late years made a great deal of 
the old lodge, and use it as a summer 
resort for afternoon tea-parties—it is becom- 
ing a typical ladies’ bower, with its mound 
planted with all kinds of garden shrubs and 
flowers, and the lovely Langley beck, with its 
sweet babble flowing close beneath it and 
under precipitous crags on the south side of 
the water. 
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nails ; twenty embrasures in battlements, and a single 
bow situate to the east of middle line. 

East AsPECT.—24 feet in length ; two lights, both 
placed to the south of the middle line, the upper 
about 24 x 13 inches, the lower 3 feet in height (put 
in by Lord Barnard), both leaded with diamond 
panes; the ancient chimney, 3 feet in height, in 
centre of this aspect. 

NorTH AsPEcT.—The projection to the west rather 
more than one-third of the whole side, with three 
lights all new; three lights, two of them very small 
indeed, the lowest one 15 feet[at least from the 
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HILTON HALL, CO. DURHAM, 
(From a drawing by G. A. Fothergill, by permission of Lord Barnard.) 


After making the drawing (on July 21, 
1908) I made sundry measurements and 
observations for my diary, which are to be 
found nowhere else : 


SouTH ASPECT.—39 feet in length ; about 25 feet 
in height ; five simple lights above, similar in shape 
and size to the lower one of the two (seen to the left 
in my drawing) on the east side ; two windows below, 
each with a single mullion ; ancient low doorway, 

feet 10 inches in height, with no jambs, but stones 
of wall built up to margin, and a plain stone lintel 
above, with a six-barred mew door studded well with 


ground ; battlemented portico (put up recently by 
Lord Barnard). 

West Aspect. — L-shaped; a window of two 
lights, high up in the middle of wall, with stone 
mullion, which is suggestive of being a jamb not 
belonging to the building at all (?). 


The tower is occupied by Mr. and Mrs. 
John Smith, as caretakers, who have worked 
together on the estate for forty years. Not 
so very long ago it was used as a farmhouse. 
We note in one of Walbran’s sketches a cow- 
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byre where the new portico now is, and also 
another outhouse attached to the east side. 

Lord Barnard very wisely, and with good 
taste, removed all the modern annexes, except 
the room to the west now occupied as a 
kitchen. 

There is no foundation for the story that a 
battle was once fought within bow-shot of this 
tower ! 

Hitton HALi.—An ancient manor-house 
for the last 120 years, belonging to the Raby 
estate, which is situate about 34 miles north- 











Much has been done to alter its general 
appearance both inside and outside; it can- 
not therefore be regarded as a perfect anti- 
quarian gem. Yet Hilton Hall has many 
features of interest about it: the pillars of 
its gateway ; its main doorway on the north 
side ; a particularly fine plaster ceiling with 
armorial bearings and other beautiful orna- 
ment; a stone buttress to the east of the 
south front (seen in my drawing); and a 
considerable amount of the old stone walls. 
I think, however, we must only regard Hilton 








GAINFORD HALL, CO. DURHAM. 
(From a drawing by G. A. Fothergill, by permission of Lord Barnard.) 


west of Gainford Station, and about ten miles 
west of Darlington in Durham county. The 
Bowes family once held this manor under 
the Nevills. In the seventeenth century, a 
Hilton—from Westmorland, I believe—pur- 
chased the property. In 1789 Henry, second 
Earl of Darlington (who died 1792), father 
of William Harry, Duke of Cleveland (the 
great foxhunter), added by purchase the 
manor-house and its hundred or so acres 
of land to his Raby estate. For many years 
it has been leased to farmers, 

VOL. VI. 





as it now stands as a seventeenth-century 
house, and built much later than either 
Thornton Hall or Gainford Hall. 

Gainrorp Hati.—If Durham county can 
boast of the most perfectly preserved example 
of a church built in the Norman Transitional 
and Early English styles, it may surely lay 
claim to one of the most tastefully-designed 
Elizabethan houses in Great Britain. Never 
in all my wanderings have I seen a house of 
its period (1600) so well preserved, never 
such a pretty specimen of truly symmetrical 
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architecture, untouched by Time and not in 
the least spoilt by additions. It caught the 
artistic eye of Billings, who sketched it many 
years ago, and made a very careful drawing 
of its south doorway. I think, however, that 
no one has selected to portray the old build- 
ing from such a good position as I myself 
have sketched it from, one which would occur 
to a few—viz., the top of a very high wall, 
enclosing some of Mr. George Harrison’s 





Gainford Church), and the south doorway, 
there is no carving to be seen outside the 
house. In the dining-hall, which is pan- 
nelled throughout with oak, and shows some 
bold gouge-work, there is a plaster frieze ; but 
it is evidently unfinished. As well as this 
ornament there is to be seen a row of cherubs 
in the frieze. What, however, is there is 
bold, and beautiful in its simplicity. The 
whole of the upper story is unfinished to 
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shorthorn bulls. Though the reproduction 
here is a very small one, it will be sufficient 
to give the reader a good idea of the exterior. 
There are three stacks of chimneys—two of 
four, and one of three—running down the 
centre of the building. Numerous are the 
mullions and transoms of the windows ; 
rich and varied is the colour of the stone ; and 
red is the roofing. And this old house, now 
occupied by a farmer, whose shorthorns and 
Leicester sheep are known all over the world, 
lies close to the Tees, in one of the most 
fertile valleys in England. 

With the exception of the first occupant’s 
coat of arms, arg., on a chevron az. three garbs 
or (those of John Cradock, an incumbent of 


































this day—not even boarded or plastered! 
I believe John Cradock’s father built it for 
his son, and he probably spent more than 
he intended over the outer walls, and never 
required the accommodation which the upper 
floor could have given him. For 250 years or 
more Gainford Hall belonged to a Cradock ; 
but somewhere in the middle of the nineteenth 
century it was purchased by a Duke of Cleve- 
land, and added to the Raby estate. 
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Over the south doorway are the initials 
“M.C.,” “1.C.,” “R.C.,” standing for John 
Cradock and his wife and their eldest son 
Robert. Billings has the initials in one case 
wrongly sketched in his fine drawing of the 
doorway ; he also does not show the diamond- 
cut facets in the inner pilasters of that door- 
way. 

South of the Hall is a conical dovecote 
with top of cone cut off, and in building con- 
temporary with the former. There are 
144 spaces for nests below the central 
wooden ceiling (a recent addition), and eight 
rows of nests above it, in all 299 nests. 
Within about three miles, in Headlam village, 
is a dovecote almost identical with it in form 
and size. Headlam Hall, of a much later 
date, and Westholme Hall, near Winston 
Station, are close at hand, and are also well 
worthy of a visit as good types of old Durham 
mansions. 





Che Morocco Ambassador of 
1682. 


By W. C. BoLLAND. 
(Concluded from p. 134.) 


S a consequence, perhaps, of his 
many social engagements, or of 
@) our English spring east winds, or 
" maybe of both together, His Ex- 
cellency now felt himself indisposed, and 
was obliged to postpone his visit to New- 
market, where he had designed to go “to 
pay his respects to his Majesty and his 
Royal Highness, and to see the Divertise- 
ments that place affords.” It is worth while 
noting here that a few days previously, on 
March 2, the King, ‘‘ attended with a con- 
siderable number of the Nobility,” had started 
for Newmarket from Whitehall as early as four 
o'clock in the morning, and “within two 
hours after her Majesty followed him.” 

His Excellency soon recovered his health, 
and on March 19 his arrival at Newmarket 
is chronicled, ‘‘ being met some miles thence 
by several of the Nobility, and with a great 
Train conducted thither.” Ambassadors, 








like other people, travel by rail nowadays, 
and so our eyes lose the pleasure of many 
a gallant spectacle such as this; and though 
motor-cars may perhaps afford opportunities 
of meeting illustrious visitors ‘‘ some miles” 
from the goal they are making for, yet “a 
great Train” of these, with their dust-proofed 
and begoggled occupants, will ever make but 
a sorry change from the old six-horsed state- 
coaches of peer and squire, with their running 
footmen and all the motley brightness of 
the gala-dress and liveries of older times. 

Ten days later the newspapers inform us 
that the Ambassador still continues at New- 
market, ‘and is daily Visited by the Nobility 
and Gentry, especially those of the Scotch 
Nation.” 

During his stay at Newmarket, the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge 
sent to him to invite him to Cambridge. 
His Excellency at once accepted the invita- 
tion, and went “the first Instant [#.e., April] ; 
where he was nobly Entertained and Treated 
at the Schools, and invited to Trinity Col- 
ledge. When he was there, he called for a 
Pen and Ink, and wrote his Name, and the 
Name of his Master the Emperor, with all 
his Titles and Dominions, in the Arabick 
Language, which was Interpreted by the 
Secretary into Spanish, which is kept in the 
said University amongst their Antiquities. 
His Excellency took his leave, being very 
well pleased at what he saw, with a resolu- 
tion of thanking his Majesty for the many 
favours he had done him, and particularly 
for this, praying for the prosperity of the 
University, under so gracious a King.” 

A day or two afterwards the Ambassador 
returned to London with all his retinue from 
Newmarket, ‘“‘extreamly satisfied with the 
Divertisements of that place, where he found 
that his little Barbs were much inferior in 
swiftness to our Racers, and extraordinarily 
admired the Running of our Hounds so 
exactly after an Hare at a great distance 
only by the Scent.” 

His Excellency now began to think about 
returning home; but, as we shall see, these 
thoughts yielded before the delights of Lon- 
don, and London kept him for another three 
months. ‘ His Excellency,” says the Zoya/ 
Protestant of April 13, “ having been enter- 
tained with most of the Divertisements both 
Z2 
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‘of City and Countrey, and seen all the remark- 
‘able places of the former (of which, we are 
‘informed, he hath taken a particular account 
in a Diary) intends (after a sight of the 
exercising of the Archers on Friday in 
Easter-week, and the Rarities of Windsor, 
whither he intends to wait upon his Majesty) 
to prepare for his return into his own 
Countrey ; resolving to carry with him a con- 
siderable quantity of English commodities.” 

The next “divertisement” at which we 
hear of the Ambassador’s presence is a quite 
impossible one nowadays in England, and 
not a pleasing one to be reminded of. We 
are told that ‘“‘ At the Hoe on the Bank- 
side, being His Majesty’s Bear-garden, on 
Wednesday the 12th day of this instant 
April, at One of the Clock in the Afternoon, 
will be a Horse baited to Death, of a most 
vast Strength and Greatness, being between 
18 and 19 hands high; formerly belonging 
to the Earl of Rochester, and for his pro- 
digious Qualities in killing and destroying 
several Horses, and other Cattel, he was 
transmitted to the Marquis of Dorchester ; 
where doing the like mischiefs, and also 
hurting his keeper, he was sold to a Brewer ; 
but is now grown so Head-strong, they dare 
not work him ; for he hath bitten and wounded 
sO many persons, (some having died of their 
wounds) that there is hardly any can pass 
the Streets for him, though be be fast tied, 
for he breaks his Halter to run after them, 
(though loaden with 8 barrels of Beer) either 
biting, or treading them down, monstrously 
tearing their Flesh, and eating it, the like 
whereof hath hardly been seen; And ’tis 
certain the Horse will answer the expecta- 
tion of all Spectators. It is intended for the 
Divertisement of his Excellency the Embas- 
sador of the Emperour of Fez and Morocco ; 
many of the Nobility and Gentry that knew 
the Horse, and several mischiefs done by 
him, designing to be present.” A later 
chronicle duly relates how this terrible 
animal—what would Rarey in later times 
have given for such a chance of proving 
his skill and winning great advertisement ?— 
was “ baited to death, which was much to 
the Satisfaction of his Excellency, and all 
the rest of the Spectators.’’ One hopes, in 
repeating this old chronicle, that it is a 
calumny upon the grave, well-mannered man 


whom Evelyn describes, who probably did 
not well know what he was going to see at 
the Bear-garden. ‘All the rest of the Spec- 
tators,” I am afraid, are beyond all defence 
save that of autre lemps autres meurs, of 
which let us make the most we can for the 
credit of our ancestors. A day or two later 
the Ambassador was much more innocently 
employed in examining the model of the 
new buildings in Whitehall, ‘“ expressing 
much satisfaction therein”; and we next 
hear of him as being on the Exchange, 
‘‘as well to view that Famous Structure, 
as to see the English way of Traffique and 
Commerce.” 

On April 26 His Excellency was admitted 
a Fellow of the Royal Society. The Journal 
Book of the Society states that the whole 
time of the meeting on that date was spent 
in entertaining the Morocco Ambassador, 
and that “he was pleased to inscribe his 
name in the book among the Fellows of the 
Society in a fair character in Arabic.” For 
my knowledge of this, and for permission to 
examine the Ambassador’s signature, I am 
indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Robert Har- 
rison, the Librarian and Assistant-Secretary 
of the Royal Society. This membership of 
the Royal Society brought the Ambassador 
into close personal contact with Evelyn, who 
notes in his Diary: ‘‘ The Morocco Ambas- 
sador being admitted an honorary member 
of the Royal Society, and subscribing his 
name and titles in Arabic, I was deputed by 
the Council to go and compliment him.” 
On May 11 the Duke of Albemarle was 
installed Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge in his own house in London. 
After the ceremony of installation the chief 
officers of the University were entertained 
by their Chancellor “at a Noble Entertain- 
ment, there being no less than 20 Tables 
Covered with great Varieties, &c. And to 
make the Entertainment more divertizing 
the Morocco Embassador was present at 
Dinner, being invited by the Duke (as being 
a Doctor of that Society) but the provision 
which he eat was ordered afore-hand by his 
own cook.” 

We next hear of the Ambassador and the 
accustomed “several Persons of Quality” 
going to “‘the Crane over against Kings-street” 
to see the Artillery Company march up 
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Cheapside to the Guildhall. ‘They were 


highly satisfied therewith.” His next excur- 
sion of which we have any detailed account 
is his visit to the University of Oxford. He 
appears to have proceeded there froin Windsor 
Castle. Of this visit we have two narratives, 
one in the London Gazette, the other pre- 
served for us by Anthony Wood. First I 
give the story as I find it in the Gazetée - 

“ Oxford, May 30. Being Tuesday in the 
Evening, His Excellency the Morocco Am- 
bassador, who had been entertain’d with a 
Collation at Sir Timothy Tyrrel’s House at 
Shotover, was met at the descent of the Hill 
by an hundred and twenty Gentleman, well 
Mounted and drawn up in order, and led by 
Dr. Yerbury, who at his Excellencies ap- 
proach, alighted from his Horse, and coming 
to the Coach-side, signified to him, that him- 
self and the Gentlemen with him came by 
the appointment of the Vice-Chancellor and 
the University of Oxford, to Attend him 
thither, and pay all Respects wherein they 
might be capable of serving him, and ex- 
pressing the sense they had of the Honour 
design’d them by that Visit. When his 
Excellency had returned the Complement, 
the Troop in two Divisions, the one before 
the Ambassador and his Company, the other 
in the Rear, conducted him to his Lodging, 
where the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Timothy 
Halton, and a numerous Train of Doctors in 
their Scarlet-Gowns, with the Orator of the 
University and Bedler, soon after waited on 
him ; and after a short Speech made by the 
Orator, and Thanks return’d from his Ex- 
cellency, it being late, they took their leave, 
expecting his Excellencies farther Commands 
the next day. 

**On Wednesday Morning (Coaches being 
order’d by the Vice-Chancellor to attend) his 
Excellency made his first Visit to the Vice- 
Chancellor at Queen’s Colledge, thence he 
went to the Physick Garden, after to Mag- 
dalen-Colledge, New-Colledge, Trinity, Baliol, 
St. John’s, Wadham, All-Souls, and Uni- 
versity: im which places, where-ever he 
enter’d, the Governors and Fellows, and other 
members of the respective Societies, gave 
their Attendance, and entertain’d his Excel- 
lency in shewing him what they judged 
might be acceptable to him or deserve his 
Notice. 





‘In the After-noon at about Five of the 
Clock, his Excellency was pleased to visit 
the University, and Conducted by the Vice- 
Chancellor and his Officers, and Accompanied 
by the Lord Norris, and other principal 
Gentlemen of this County, enter’d the Con- 
vocation, which was held in the Theatre, 
where the University, with others to the 
number of several thousands, attended his 
coming. At his entrance loud Musick played 
till he was set in the Seat of State prepared 
for him. ‘Then the Vice-Chancellor declared 
the cause of the Convocation, and com- 
manded the Orator in the name of the 
University to express their Resentments of 
Respect to so great a Guest ; which was by 
him accordingly performed. 

‘To this succeeded a Suit of Vocal and 
Instrumental Musick from the Odeum or 
Musick Gallery ; after which a young Noble- 
man, Brother to the Lord Mordaunt, Addrest 
to the Ambassador in a Panegyrick Poem, 
which being ended, the Vice-Chancellor con- 
cluded the Convocation, and the loud Musick 
playing while his Excellency removed. He 
went next to the Publick Library, where the 
Librarian, Dr. Hyde,* welcomed him with a 
Speech in Arabick, and then shew’d him the 
great Magazine of Books, and other Rarities 
of the Place; after which his Excellency 
visited Brazen-nose, Exeter, Jesus, and 
Lincoln-Colledge, and thence came to Christ- 
Church, where, after he had received a 
Collation at the Bishops Lodgings, he was led 
into the Hall, and other Publick Buildings ; 
After which he visited Oriel, Corpus-Christi, 
and Merton-Colledge, from whence he retired 
to his Lodgings ; and designing to go out of 
Town very early in the Morning, he declined 
the Attendance of those Gentlemen who 
offer’'d their service to Conduct him in his 
way hence, as they had waited on him at his 
Entrance. Mr. Vice-Chancellor at his taking 
his leave of his Excellency, made him a 
Present of Books richly bound, such as were 
the Description of the University in Sculpture, 
Euclide, Avicen, the Nubian Geographer, 
Abulfaragius his History, with several other 
printed Books in Arabick ; So that nothing 
was omitted to make his Reception solemn 
and obliging. 

* Dr. Hyde was probably the best Orientalist of his 
time in Europe. 
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“It so happen’d, that after his Excellency 
had recommended those Persons of Quality 
who came in his Retinue, to be presented to 
Degrees, and that all things were accordingly 
prepared by the University ; He being pressed 
to Recommend several others who were not 
so proper for that Honour, but yet were 
importunate upon him; He took this ex- 
pedient to relieve himself, to decline the 
recommending any Persons at all. 

“His Excellency on his return Dines at 
Ricot with the Right Honourable the Lord 
Norrice, Lord Lieutenant of this County.” 

Anthony Wood gives us, in the main, the 
same story of the Ambassador’s visit to 
Oxford, but he supplements the Gazeéfe’s 
account with a few additional touches. ‘‘ The 
Embassador,” he tells us, “came from 
Windsore in one of the King’s coaches of 
6 horses, with another with him.” After 
mentioning the Public Orator’s address to 
His Excellency on the afternoon of his arrival 
at Oxford (which, by the way, we are told 
“he took by interpretation”), Wood adds 
that Dr. Edward Pocock spoke “something 
in Arabick which made him laugh.” Was 
it, one mischievously wonders, Dr. Pocock’s 
wit or his Arabic that amused the Am- 
bassador? When the Gazette informs us that 
His Excellency visited the Vice-Chancellor at 
Queen’s College the following morning, we 
should hardly have supposed, if Wood had 
not told us, that it was as early as “ about 
8 or 9” when he went there. Wood also 
gives us this additional little item, that he 
had there ‘“‘a horne of beere, but did not 
drinke ”—surely a strange public and official 
offering from the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford to a Moorish Am- 
bassador! The Gazette tells us nothing of 
what His Excellency was doing between his 
morning round of visits to the Colleges and 
five o’clock in the afternoon, when he was 
present at the meeting of Convocation in the 
Theatre. What was happening in this in- 
terval we learn from Wood, whose narrative 
of it I transcribe : 

“In the afternoon about 12 and 1 the sky 
was most prodigiously darkened. A great 
storme of wind came, which was so circular 
that it blew all the dust in the street up in 
the aire that you could not see any houses ; 
afterwards followed a smart shore of rain. A 
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hurricane; this was never knowne in the 
memory of man. A prodigious hericane that 
broke bows and armes of trees; blew off 
thatch ; and did a great deal of harme in the 
country. A pamphlet of this I have.—At 
half an hour past two the Convocation bell 
rung. At 3 the people were seated in the 
Theater, but the embassador being indisposed 
after dinner and sleepie, came not till 5 of 
the clock.” Then, as to the visit to the 
Public Library, the Gazet/e simply tells that 
the Librarian, Dr. Hyde, welcomed the 
Ambassador “ with a Speech in Arabick,” as 
though “a Speech in Arabick” were an 
everyday kind of thing with Dr. Hyde ; but 
Wood adds, “ which he [#.e., the Ambassador] 
understood.” It may be that Oxford generally 
was less inclined than the Gazeé¢/e to take 
Dr. Hyde’s powers in the matter of Arabic 
eloquence for granted, and so, perhaps, Wood 
thought it well for the credit of the University 
that the intelligibility to a native-born Moor 
of its Librarian’s speech should be put on 
record. The Gazeffe says that it was at the 
Bishop’s Lodgings where the Ambassador 
“received a Collation”; Wood says that it 
was at the Dean’s. Dr. Fell was both Bishop 
and Dean. 

Of the Ambassador's visit to Windsor I 
can find no account anywhere, though I have 
carefully searched every likely source of in- 
formation. Even the Annals of Windsor, by 
Mr. R. T. Tighe and Mr. J. T. Davis, make 
no mention of it, though they note, in an 
extract from the London Gazette, the visit of 
the Ambassador of the King of Bantam about 
the same time. Soon after His Excellency’s 
return to London he was entertained for 
some days by the Duke of Albemarle, Sir 
James Leslie accompanying him, at his seat 
in Essex, Newhall. Under the date of July 5, 
Elias Ashmole, the founder of the Ashmo- 
lean Museum at Oxford, chronicles in his 
diary: ‘‘ The Morocco Ambassador dined at 
my house.” 

His Excellency was now seriously begin- 
ning to make his final arrangements for his 
departure from England. The London Gazette 
under the date of ‘‘ Whitehall, July 14,” notes 
his farewell audience of the King: “ This 
day the Ambassador from the Emperor of 
Morocco was conducted to take his Leave of 
the King, and to receive the Letter to his 
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Master from His Majesties own hand, to 
whom he made many acknowledgments of 
the great Honours and Favours he had re- 
ceived during all his stay in England, but 
most especially now at his departure.” 

But His Excellency was not off yet. The 
London Gazette tells us why. “ London, 
July 22. This day the Renegado, who came 
over as an Interpreter with the Morocco 
Ambassador, having some of his Excellency’s 
Money in his hand, got out at the Back-door 
in an English Habit, and absented himself 
just when the Barges were ready for the 
Ambassador’s departure, which hindred his 
going for that time. The 21—Search being 
made for him, he was found, and carried 
before Judge Raymond, who after Examina- 
tion sent him to Mr. Secretary Jenkins, before 
whom, and some of the Lords of His Majesties 
Privy Council, he pretented to be returned 
to the Christian Religion, (though the reality 
thereof was not believed by any that knew 
him, because he had done the like at Tangier, 
in Colonel Norwood’s time, whereby he got 
his Liberty, and made escape from thence to 
the Moors again:) but he was by their 
Lordships remanded to Judge Raymond, to 
proceed with him according to Law. The 22 
—The Ambassador writ him a Letter, prom- 
ising him pardon and Safety, if he would 
return ; which, to avoid being sent to New- 
gate, he chose rather to do; and so laying 
aside his pretence of Christianity, with his 
English Habit, he fairly put on his Moorish 
Cloaths and Religion again, and returned to 
the Ambassador, who with him in his com- 
pany (though after another attempt to escape) 
was the next morning conducted by the 
Master of the Ceremonies, in the King’s 
Barge, the Tide serving early, on Board His 
Majesties yacht the Wary, which is to carry 
him to the Woolwich Frigat, lying ready for 
him in the Downs.” There seems to have 
been more behind the Renegade’s elopement 
than the discreet London Gazette cared to 
chronicle. The Domestick Intelligence gives 
us this further piece of news: “ We hear he 
has proffered to comply in all things if the 
Woman may be permitted to bear him Com- 

‘pany, and his Excellency will give him his 

Promise for his security.” I can discover 

nothing as to the identity or history of this 

lady. On the day before his departure Ash- 





mole notes that he gave the Ambassador “a 
large magnifying glass,” and then adds: 
“July 23. About 3 in the morning the 
Embassador went away.” 

On July 28 the news from Deal is that 
“this morning the Woolwich Frigat, on 
board which is his Excellency the Ambas- 
sador from the Emperour of Morocco, came 
to an Anchor in the Downs, and having a 
fair Wind about three in the Afternoon She 
weighed Anchor, endeavouring to get clear 
of the Lands-end, but the Wind shifting, the 
Pilot was not capable to stand his Course, so 
that the Vessel still continues at Anchor, 
expecting the next fair Wind to set Sail.” 
Then there comes this later news :. “ From 
Deal they write that the difference between 
his Excellency the Morocco Ambassador 
and the Renegadoe Increases, Insomuch that 
tis said upon his attempting to escape, his 
Excellency struck him, and he offering to 
make resistance, his Excellency gave order 
for the cutting off his Head, which had been 
done accordingly had not the Captain of the 
Ship by his earnest perswasions prevented it.” 
On August 6 H.M.S. Woolwich arrived off 
Plymouth, and a couple of days latér the 
Ambassador was expected ashore. “ Pre- 
parations were made to receive him, but he 
did not come.” The Woolwich remained at 
Plymouth for another week or so—one is not 
told why—and on August 14 the Ambassador 
went ashore. ‘“ At his Landing he was re- 
ceived by the Deputy-Governor, and all the 
Officers of this Garrison, except those that 
were upon Duty, who conducted him to the 
Cittadel, where the whole Garrison was in 
Arms, and the Officers in their several Com- 
mands saluted his Excellency as he passed : 
He walked round the Line, saw the Store- 
house, the Artillery, and Arms, and our 
Governor the Earl of Bath’s House; after 
which his Excellency, without going into the 
Town, returned on Board, having both at 
his coming and going been saluted with a 
discharge of 21 Guns from the Cittadel. 
This morning (the 15th) His Majesties Ships 
the Woolwich (on board of which is his 
Excellency), the Cen/urion, and the Pearl, 
sailed with the Merchant Ships under their 
Convoy.” On the 17th the Ambassador was 
off Falmouth. As in Tangier we got our 
first glimpse of the Ambassador, so from 
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Tangier comes our last news of him. Our 
story, alas! ends in tragedy. The curtain 
drops in a very blaze of red fire. 

“ By our letters from Tangier of the last 
of August, we have this account of the Re- 
ception of his Excellency the Embassadour 
from the Emperour of Fez and Morocco, and 
the Death of Jonas Rowland the Renegade, 
(viz.) That at the departure of the Embas- 
sadour from ‘Tangier, he was attended by 
about 200 English Horse (his own perishing 
at Sea) who conducted him as far as the 
English Bounds extended; where he was 
received by near 400 Moors, who signified 
their extraordinary joy by great shouts and 
acclamations, conducting him to Fez, where 
the Emperour keeps his Court. The next 
morning, being sent for to give an account 
of his Embassy, he accordingly performed it 
with a great deal of satisfaction, insisting 
much in the Praise of England, the incom- 
parable Greatness of the King, and the 
Splendour of the English Court ; together 
with the extraordinary Entertainment he 
had received there. His Relation on being 
finished, Buzzy Ham, the other Embassadur, 
inferiour to Ben Hadu Ottor,* who was the 
Principal, began, telling the Emperour he (sc. 
the chief Ambassador] had spoken very 
kindly of England, as indeed it mighty well 
deserved, but had forgot two things which 
very much merited his Commendation (viz.) 
their Women and Wine, with both which he 
had been as familiar, and ought as much 
to praise, as any of the other, which being 
seconded by the Secretary, so enraged the 
Emperour, that he immediately committed 
him to the Balcove, and the other two to 
other Prisons till they made good their In- 
formation ; which being accordingly done, 
the Secretary was put upon the Rack, where 
he confessed that whatsoever he had said 
against the Embassadour was by the Subor- 
nation of Buzzy Ham ; and that he had joined 
in a Confederacy against the Said Embas- 

* This is the only attempt to give the Ambassador's 
name that I have been able to discover in any con- 
temporary newspaper ; and this one occurs, after his 
departure, in a despatch from Tangier. Professor 
T. W. Arnold transliterates His Excellency’s signa- 
ture in the Lincoln’s Inn Admission Book as follows : 
‘*Muhammed ibn Muhammed ibn Haddu, al-Sisi, 
al Bahamwani”; which, being interpreted, is: 
‘* Muhammed the son of Muhammed, the son of 
Haddu, belonging to Siis, the Bahamwani.” 
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sadour on Ship-board, being put upon it by 
the Renegade, whereof the Emperour being 
made sensible, and that it proceeded rather 
from Malice than any just Accusation, he 
ordered Buzzy Ham, with the Secretary, to 
be strangled, and the Embassadour to be set 
at liberty. The Renegade was brought to 
Morocco bound, having all things prov’d 
clearly against him, and was committed to a 
deep Dungeon of a hundred steps descent, 
there to remain for a fortnight, with a very 
small allowance of Bread and Water. Being 
anointed all over with Sea-fish-oyl, he was 
taken out thence, and hang’d naked upon a 
Gibbet for three days together, fed at the 
same rate ; and the third day (being yet alive) 
he was takeh down, and thrown into a 
Cauldron of Boyling Oyl; and being taken 
thence, his Head was sent to Tangier, and 
his Body thrown into the Sea, There were 
three of the Embassadour’s Retinue thrown 
into the Lyons Den, to be devoured alive, 
for several Misdemeanours by them com- 
mitted.” 

After this, any commonplace word of com- 
ment from me would seem utter bathos ; and 
so, mindful also of Swift’s observation, that 
‘no part of knowledge seems to be in fewer 
hands than that of discerning when to have 
done,” I here end my story of ‘‘ The Morocco 


Ambassador.” 


Kitty itch Row, Great 
Parmouth. 


By Henry J. HILLEN. 
——~—> 


|HOUGH extremely unlike the mag- 
ga| nificent monastery of Escorial, the 





~ also been compared to a gridiron, 
and the plan of that borough certainly favours 
such an analogy, for it is intersected by 
numerous parallel alleys, or “ rows,’’ built at 
right angles to the sea, and running from east 
towest. Their entire length measures about 
seven miles. “This singularity of plan is 
evidently the consequence of endeavouring 
at an early period to fix as large a popu- 
lation as possible within the narrowest limits 



































in order to facilitate the fortifications and 
security of the whole.”* Though bearing 
numerical designations, a few of the “rows ” 
retain specific names, as, for example, the 
“Dragon Row,” probably deriving its appel- 
lation from an ale-house ; the “ Glass-house 
Row,” from a building in which glass was 
made, etc. But the most interesting of the 
145 ‘‘rows "—at least to the philologist—is 
“No. 95,” connecting King Street with 
Middlegate Street, and which at one end 
barely measures 28 inches. This “straight 
and narrow way” is known as “ Kitty Witch ” 
or “ Kitch Witch” Row. 

Associated with the locality was a now 
obsolete custom, from which this unusual 
place-name is said to have been derived. The 
women here periodically at certain seasons 
were wont to disguise themselves as men, 
and to rush from house to house levying con- 
tributions, which they subsequently expended 
in an unseemly carousal. To heighten their 
whimsical appearance, and to emphasize the 
urgency of their demands, they smeared 
their faces with blood. Other writers, how- 
ever, assert that their tragic make-up con- 
sisted of men’s shirts only, which were 
drawn over their ordinary feminine apparel. 
Brand informs us that a woman dressed in a 
grotesque and frightful manner was called a 
‘*kitch-witch,” probably for “the sake of a 
jingle,” hence it has been inferred that the 
‘row’ was named after these lewd, romping 
beldames.t There may be a fascinating 
temptation to indulge in iterative or fanciful 
sounds, yet are we inclined to believed these 
women, if so they were called, were indebted 
to the place, rather than the place to them, 
for their cognomen. 

Mr. W. B. Gerish tried to fathom the 
origin of this strange custom, which he re- 
garded as purely East Anglian;{ but, as will 
be seen, the performance can by no means 
be restricted to a small, definite area. At 
Flamborough a similar custom at present 
prevails, which is known as “ the raising of 
herring.” During the men’s absence at sea 

* Druery’s History of Great Yarmouth. 

{ Brand’s Popular Antiquities, 1849, vol. iii., 
Pp. 43; also Rye’s Glossary, 1895. 

¢ Folk-Lore, 1898, vol. ix., p. 366. Notes and 
Queries, ninth series, vol. vii., p. 114. Norfolk and 
Norwich Notes and Queries, vol. i., p. 373 ; also an 
instructive note from Mr. James Hooper, p. 376. 
VOL. VI. 
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the women disguise themselves in many 
ways, though generally in the garments of 
their male relations; then, with music and 
uproar, they go about the village receiving 
alms, otherwise “‘God-speed.” This uncouth 
display, which ends in feasting and riotous 
drinking, is supposed tc insure a good fishing 
harvest. Bourne, in his Vulgar Antiquities, 
mentions the kind of mumming in vogue 
during Christmas in the North.- Men and 
women dressed in each other’s habits visit 
the houses in the neighbourhood, where they 
are hospitably entertained. A like custom 
is observed in the Scilly Isles, where it is 
known as “goose-dancing.” Here, however, 
the actors are young people, and the per- 
formance happens at Easter.* At Madron 
and other Cornish villages traces of the same 
festival still linger among the rural populace ; 
whilst in Staffordshire the “ geese-dancers ”’ 
are designated “‘guisers,” that is “geese-ers.”” 
In county Mayo men, dressed in the costume 
of the opposite sex, and donning straw 
masks, attend the wedding party. The 
twelve ‘‘ straw boys,”’ as they are termed, are 
under the charge of a leader, to whom is 
accorded the privilege of tripping a measure 
with the bride. 

So profoundly complex and complicated is 
the problem presented by this widespread 
custom—the interchange of dress between 
man and woman—that we fear no single 
solution can aptly apply to every case. It 
may be dependent upon religion or super- 
stition, or, indeed, upon an admixture of 
both. An ecstasy or dream, induced by 
the prolonged contemplation of a favourite 
goddess in Eastern countries, has been 
mooted as a likely cause. The infatuated 
devotee, becoming ‘‘ possessed,” as it were, 
hears a commanding voice, or sees as in a 
vision a directing hand; and thus obeying 
the impulse of a female spirit, the absurd 
transformation is effected. ‘* The effeminate 
Hercules may have been thought to be 
possessed by the great Asiatic goddess 
Astarte, or her equivalent,” and the astonish- 
ing sartorial exploits narrated of the great 
Sardanapalus may have arisen from the same 
cause. t 


* Quoted by Strutt, from Heath’s Jslands of Scilly, 


1750, p. 125. 
t J. G. Frazer, in The Golden Bough, 1907. 
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‘An entire and veritable change of sex is 
‘often believed to have been occasioned 
among the natives of the Pelew Islands by 
the inspiration of some interested goddess. 
The men not only wear female clothing, but 
live, act, and are treated by the others as 
genuine women. In Borneo, Patagonia, 
and Madagascar, in the Congo, the Celebes, 
and the Aleutian Islands, as well as among 
the Indian tribes of North America, this 
practice is by no means unknown. 

A superstitious desire to avert or baffle 
the evil eye has also been suggested. The 
dressing of boys as girls, and the changing 
of garments at marriages, may possibly be 
the outcome of implicit faith in folk-lore. 
By disguising the wearer beyond the power 
of recognition, the sometimes fatal conse- 
quences of the malicious glance of the 
jealous, would-be bride or bridegroom might 
be counteracted, if not wholly prevented. 
A definite motive may sometimes be assigned 
when the bride appears in the character of a 
man. Here we detect an instance of the 
application of what folk-lorists term “ homceo- 
pathic magic,” which is based upon the 
familiar maxim, simi/ia similibus curantur— 
that is, “like cures like.” By assuming for 
the nonce the garb of a man, the bride tries 
to insure the birth of a son rather than a 
daughter. Notwithstanding, the custom, 
where the exchange of dress is associated 
with the soliciting of gifts, with which to 
inaugurate a reprehensible orgie, cannot be 
solely traceable to the causes enumerated. 

In addition and distinct from the worship 
of the pagan deities by means of general 
holidays and public festivals, certain other 
rites were occasionally observed. They were 
termed ‘mysteries, because none were 
admitted to participate in them without a 
previous preparatory initiation and a solemn 
pledge of inviolable secrecy. In the early 
religions of the world there was indeed much 
mystery, and more, perhaps, in the manner 
in which the principles thereof were incul- 
cated. To hide these rites from the prying 
eyes of the profane and uninitiated, they 
were celebrated during the darkness of the 
night. Having a common origin in Egypt, 
the observation of these rites spread and 
increased in importance until the humble 
Egyptian celebrations were totally eclipsed 


by the awe-inspiring splendour of those at 
Eleusia. But these nocturnal meetings, as 
Cicero informs us, led to vile abuses, de- 
generating in course of time into scenes of 
gross intrigue and riotous immorality. When 
Cato attended the “ Floralia,’’ which, 
although a religious ceremony, included 
several indecent parts, the audience refused 
to be witnesses whilst the great censor of the 
age was present. 

Even in the early ages of Christianity un- 
speakable abuses were brought about through 
the observation of nocturnal vigils by both 
sexes in the churches. The love-feasts of 
the primitive Christians were suppressed by 
the Council of Constantinople, a.p. 691, and 
discountenanced by Gregory the Great in 
his letter to British converts. Brother 
Geoffrey, in the earliest English-Latin Dic- 
tionary (Promptorium FParvulorum, circa 
A.D. 1440), defines “ feest or fedynge of mete 
and drynke in holy chyrche” as ‘“‘ agapes,” 
and it is probable that church ales and 
wakes frequently held near the precincts of 
churches owe their origin to the “agape” of 
earlier times. The word “ love-feast”’ is still 
retained by the Primitive Methodists, and 
those present at this service partake of bread 
and water, which is passed round. 

To the abuses already mentioned—scenes 
of revolting revelry and drunken excite- 
ment—others were added, namely, incanta- 
tion or necromancy, theurgy or divine 
communion, and metamorphosis or trans- 
formation, in which the worshippers sought 
to insure even greater secrecy by the 
adoption of disguises. Visors or masks 
were employed to conceal their features, 
and costumes of fantastic design to veil 
their sex. Imitating the traditional meta- 
morphoses of their gods, in order to gratify 
their depraved passions, they assumed the 
forms, not only of the opposite sex, but 
of various animals. The god Dionysus 
(Bacchus), whom the legend describes as 
clothed in female attire, was worshipped in 
the dark solitudes of Parnassus by crowds of 
frenzied men and women clad in fawn skins. 
At length the mysteries of Bacchus were 
abolished in Italy by a decree of the Senate, 
but other rites almost as objectionable con- 
tinued much longer undisturbed. Not only 
did the masquerade—a ball where disguises 
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are worn—owe its inception to these ancient 
mysteries, but also the roughly improvised 
saturnalia prevalent with the fishing com- 
munity. 

The place-name KX¢t-witch, Kitch-witch, 
or Xitty-witch, seems to be of Dutch origin : 
kit, a house of bad repute; the diminutive 
being Ait-je ; and wijk, a dwelling-place or 
neighbourhood, as “ Kat-wijk-aan-Zee,” a 
village at the mouth of the Rhine, the suffix 
wijk being equivalent to the Anglo-Saxon 
wic, as in Northwich, Nantwich, etc., which 
in all its various forms runs through almost 
every German dialect. 

Now, although the national source of 
wealth in Holland was the herring fishery, 
they had really no fishery of their own, 
hence they sought the herring shoals off 
Yarmouth ; but the permission granted the 
Dutch fishermen was sometimes, and espe- 
cially during war, withdrawn. To the Free 
Fair at Yarmouth, however, which lasted for 
forty days, from Michaelmas to Martinmas, 
and was, in fact, the chief herring market for 
the whole of Europe, the Dutch as well as 
fishermen of every nationality were allowed 
to land their hauls without restrictions of 
any kind, and to sell them to the vast crowd 
of buyers assembled yearly for that purpose. 
An order issued by Charles J., prohibiting 
the Dutch from fishing in British waters 
without a royal licence, practically dealt a 
death-blow to the Yarmouth Free Fair, though 
a faint survival continued for some years. 
“Until then,” writes Miss K. M. Guthrie, 
“it was the custom of the broad-brimmed, 
yellow-sailed Dutch ‘busses’ to sail into 
Yarmouth Harbour every autumn before the 


_ annual fishing began, arriving there by the 


Sunday before Michaelmas. On this Sunday, 
which was known as Dutch Sunday, a fair 
(dim shadow of the great Free Fair) was 
held on the quay for the Dutch sailors, who 
swarmed there in their round caps, wide 
trousers, and wooden shoes, to buy the goods 
offered for sale, and to sell in their turn 
pipes, dried flounders, Dutch toys, and 
mysterious sweetmeats known as ‘domino 
clumps.’ Those days are done with, how- 
ever, and now it is no longer Dutch ‘ busses’ 
that come sailing over the harbour bar, with 
the first breath of autumn, but the tan-sailed 
Scotch fishing - boats; no longer guttural 


Dutch that is heard up and down the streets 
and rows of Yarmouth, but equally incom- 
prehensible Gaelic.” * 

The “rows” at Great Yarmouth were 
numbered from north to south in 1804; 
before this they were named either from the 
family who lived at one or other of the ends, 
or from some public-house in the vicinity.t 
It is not unreasonable to assume that our 
Dutch visitors might have termed the 





KITTY WITCH ROW, 


estaminet to which they were in the habit 
of resorting Het Aitje Wijch. 

In the annual holiday the Aartjesdag 
(Heart’s Day) at Amsterdam, as described 
by Dr. W. Zindema,{ a parallel of the in- 
decent exhibition at Yarmouth, may be de- 
tected. Men and women changed their 
attire, and collected money to indv'ge in a 


* Church Congress at Yarmouth, 1907. 
+ Palmer’s /erlustrations of Great Yarmouth, 


1872, 
t Folk-Lore, vol. x., No. 2, June, 1899. 
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debasing drinking bout. The yearly féte 
developed into so rowdy an inferno that the 
authorities were constrained to veto its con- 
tinuance. Their action, however, gave in- 
describable umbrage to the lower classes ; 
hence, to conciliate the populace, the old 
custom is again permitted, but under certain 
well-defined restrictions. In this instance 
the saturnalia is held on the Monday follow- 
ing August 15, the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. A modified enact- 
ment of the old-time pageant may be 
observed every year at the Kermesse of the 
Fishmongers at Brussels, in connection with 
the Gild of the Fishmongers, one of the 
greatest importance during the Middle Ages. 
A fine gateway, erected in 1689 in the 
Marché aux Poissons, Ghent, is surmounted 
by the statues of Neptune and the river- 
gods of the Ley and the Scheldt ; whilst the 
jovial god of wine plays a conspicuous part 
in the Féte des Vendanges (the festival of 
the grape harvest) at Bordeaux, which last 
year attracted 200,000 visitors. 

The alms collected at Flamborough, and 
known as ‘‘ God-speed”’ (good-speed), were 
unquestionably at first of a propitiatory 
nature, being now, indeed, ostensibly given 
to secure luck. The custom prevails no 
longer at Yarmouth, nevertheless the fisher- 
men’s nets are taken the first Sunday in 
October and placed before the altar in the 
Church of St. Nicholas, where a_ special 
dedicatory service, known as “ Blessing the 
Nets,” is held, and an ancient fishing-song, 
set to modern music, is sung. It would be 
difficult to decide whether the pandemonium 
at Kitty Witch Row occurred at the begin- 
ning or the end of the fishing season; if, 
however, at the commencement, a possible 
variant may be traced in the “ bending-foy” 
—a supper given by the owners of fishing- 
craft to the crew in ratification of prospective 
payment, according to the bargain already 
made. Forby says the term is derived from 
the French /oi, faith, and the “ bending ” of 
the sails, The mackerel fishers at Brighton 
observe a similar custom. They hold what is 
called a “‘ bending in ” just before the regular 
fishing season begins. “Open house” is 
proclaimed along the shore, and at the boats 
bread and beer is freely distributed to every 
applicant. The custom is practically drifting 


into desuetude, except among the younger 
members of the maritime fraternity. The 
“bending in” is thus described by an eye- 
witness: ‘‘ From early in the morning till 
the afternoon was well advanced crowds of 
children flocked to the beach, a fluctuating 
group of between one or two hundred being 
constantly present to partake of the hospi- 
tality of the elders. The origin of the cere- 
mony, which seems to have been lost, may, 
perhaps, be found in a mixture of pagan 
superstition of propitiating Neptune, grafted 
on to the promised return of ‘bread cast 
upon waters.’ ”’ 

In summarizing, it may be briefly pointed 
out that the custom of “transformation,” 
attended with inordinate feasting and drink- 
ing, originating in the celebration of pagan 
rites, spread quickly through Europe, and was 
vehemently denounced by the Fathers of the 
primitive Christian Church ; that our medizval 
gild processions and morow:speches, as well 
as more recent masquerades and pageants, 
are faint imitations of ancient rites; that 
demoralizing scenes were not unknown in 
Holland ; that the Dutch fishermen annually 
visited Yarmouth, where in one quarter they 
may have established a temporary settle- 
ment ; and, finally, that the peculiar place- 
name “ Kitty Witch” is but a variant of the 
Dutch Xitje-wizhk. 





At the Sign of the Dwi. 
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THE announcement that Mr. 
W. H. St. John Hope has 
resigned his post as Assistant 
Secretary to the Society of 
Antiquaries, which he has held 

} for twenty-five years, will be re- 

} ceived with general regret; 

though it may also be hoped 

that his ampler leisure may be 
even more fruitful than the 
years during which he has served the Society 
of Antiquaries so well. Mr. Hope’s name 
will always be associated with the great and 
systematic work of excavation at Silchester, 
now successfully completed, which he 
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helped to initiate in 1890; but he has also 
superintended and encouraged excavatory 
work at Fountains Abbey and Easby in 
Yorkshire, at Furness Abbey and in various 
other parts of the country. Mr. Hope 
remarked to a Press representative that he 
had been engaged in archeological work 
ever since he was a boy of nine years at the 
Derby Grammar School when his interest 
was aroused in a coat of arms. In his case 
assuredly the boy was father of the man. 
At present Mr. Hope is engaged on an 
elaborate work on Windsor Castle, com- 
missioned by the King. ll antiquaries 
will wish him long-continued enjoyment of 
his freedom from official responsibilities, at 
the same time that they look forward with 
expectation to the fruits of freedom in the 
shape of services to archeology even greater 
than those he has already rendered. 


It is proposed to form a Society of Nautical 
Antiquaries with a view to founding a 
periodical in which subscribers could record 
the results of their researches, and bring 
forward matters needing elucidation, such as 
the design and equipment of ships; the 
language and customs of the sea; icono- 
graphy ; nautical flags, dress, and relics. It 
is suggested that the proposed society, or 
periodical, would serve as a useful, if humble, 
ally to the Navy Records Society, “ standing 
to it in the relationship which a pinnace 
bears to a great ship, and serving to make 
discoveries in narrow waters where she 
herself might not easily come.’”’ The idea 
is much to be commended, and I hope the 
pinnace may be launched. Those who 
favour the project should communicate with 
the acting secretary, Mr. L. G. Carr Laughton, 
5, Ruvigny Mansions, Putney, S.W. 


ad 
Messrs. MacLehose and Sons, of Glasgow, 
will shortly publish for the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland a very full report of the 
unusually interesting works of excavation 
which for nearly five years have been carried 
on under the direction of Mr. James Curle, 
F.S.A,, at Newstead, near Melrose. The 
volume, which will be a handsome quarto 
with more than 1,000 illustrations, including 
some in colour and others in photogravure, 
is written by Mr. Curle, and will be entitled 


The Fort of Newstead in the Parish of Mel- 
rose: an Archeological Study of a Roman 
Outpost. Such an extraordinary number of 
military antiquities have been recovered, and 
so much light generally has been thrown 
upon the life, military and domestic, of the 
occupants of a frontier post in the first and 
second centuries, that the work will be of 
unusual archzological importance. The 
name of the author, and the auspices under 
which the book is being produced are 
guarantees for thoroughness and excellence 
of work. Subscribers’ names are now being 
received. 

a » ad 
The second part of Book-Prices Current 
(price £1 5s. 6d. per annum to subscribers) 
covers the season from the end of November 
to the first week in February. The sales 
were mostly of miscellaneous collections, but 
they also included the late Mr. J. H. Short- 
house’s library, the collection of the late Mr. 
William Wheeler Smith, of New York 
(1,021 lots realizing £5,333 os. 6d.), the 
Radway Grange Library, and the archzo- 
logical, heraldic, and topographical collection 
of the late Mr. Robert Hovenden, of 
Croydon. With the last-named library was 
sold a small collection of Americana, and I 
notice that a considerable number of genea- 
logies of American families were included, 
but the prices fetched were low. The sale 
of the late Mr. Wheeler Smith’s library from 
New York at Sotheby’s on December 13 and 
three following days included a considerable 
number of the publications of two New York 
bibliographical publishing societies — the 
Grolier Club and the Bibliophile Society. 
It also included a remarkably fine collection 
of “ Dance of Death,’’ books and editions, 
and some fine and rare sixteenth-century 
“Hore” which fetched good prices. A 
good many modern books are scattered 
through the part, which provides a pleasant 
browsing-ground for the bibliophile. 

a 5 ad 
Messrs. Barnicott and Pearce, Taunton, will 
shortly publish Zhe Story of the Battle of 
Edington, by the Rev. William Greswell, who 
intends to discuss an old problem by review- 
ing all the evidence previously adduced, with 
the addition of a considerable amount of 
new matter. 
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The G/ode reports that Father Jalabert and 
Ronzevalle, Professors in the University of 
Beyrout, Syria, have, in the course of their 
researches in the Jacobite Monastery at 
Homs, brought to light a number of ancient 
Syriac manuscripts of various dates. Among 
the most interesting is one containing a 
Syriac version of the Gospels, written on 
parchment in the script known as estrangelo. 
The text, which is arranged in double 
columns, follows very closely that of the 
famous Peshito version, and is thought to be 
of very early date, a similar one being in the 
Vatican library, at Rome. There was also 
discovered an early letter of Eusebius of 
Cesarea, addressed to Carpieus, and written 
in a very fine hand on vellum, also a copy 
on paper of the celebrated Syriac Grammar 
of Mar Gregory John bar Hebrzeus, who was 
head of the Jacobite Church, or “ Maphrian 
of the East,” from a.D. 1264-1286. 
xy Fs & 

Mr. William McMurray, who is clerk of the 
united parishes, is about to publish by sub- 
scription Zhe Records of Two City Parishes, 
being a collection of documents illustrative 
of the history of the parishes of SS. Anne 
and Agnes, Aldersgate, and St. John Zachary, 
London, from the twelfth century onward. 
Mr. McMurray has been engaged for some 
years in the collection of materials, and he 
now appeals for more subscribers—the price 
of the book to be reduced in proportion to 
the number of those who subscribe. The 
volume will contain, under the heading 
“Extracts and Abstracts,” Grants and 
Enrolments of Grants (¢. 1200-1760) ; Gifts 
and Bequests (¢. 1275-1760); Epitaphs and 
Memorials (¢. 1450-1880) ; Churchwardens’ 
Accounts (1591-1802); Parish Registers 
(1640-1812) ; and in other sections copies 
and translations of documents of historical 
interest relating to either parish of varying 
dates during the last $00 years; lists of the 
Roll of Interments (¢. 1301-1850) of Local 
Worthies from the fourteenth century; 
Clerical and Lay Parish Offices, etc. Mr. 
McMurray’s address is: Church of SS. Anne 
and Agnes, with St. John Zachary, Gresham 
Street, E.C. 


~ SF & 
Among the new books to be printed for 
private circulation by the St. Catherine 


Press, Ltd., are Batldon and the Baildons, 
the history of a manor and a family, by 
Mr. W. P. Baildon, F.S.A., and Zhe Family 
of Debenham, of Suffolk, by the Rev. W. D. 
Sweeting. The Press also has in preparation 
A History of the City of Salisbury, by the 
Rev. E. E. Dorling, with many illustrations 
from pen-and-ink sketches by Mr. C. E. 
Flower. 

&* &* &* 
The current issue of the Jnternational 
Journal of Apocrypha contains articles by 
Professors Nestle and Thomas, Dr. Oester- 
ley, Dr. Roberts, and others. ‘Iwo of the 
most interesting papers deal with ‘“ Alms- 
giving in the Apocrypha, Talmud, and 
Quran,” and the influence of the Apocrypha 
on German playwrights ancient and modern. 
It is worth noting that a specimen copy of 
the Journal will be sent by the editor (the 
Rev. Herbert Pentin, Milton Abbey, Dorset) 
to any address on receipt of a stamp for 
postage. 

»* * * 
Mr. H. B. Saxton, of Nottingham, is publish- 
ing in a limited edition Zhe Rector’s Book 
of the Church of St. Peter, Clayworth, Notts, 
edited by Mr. Harry Gill and Mr. E. L. 
Guilford. This is a faithful transcript of a 
book on vellum presented to the church in 
1676 by the Rev. William Sampson, then 
Rector, and diligently kept by him from 1676 
to 1701. 

5 »* &* 
Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B., whose antiquarian 
work is well known, will publish in September 
next, through Messrs. Macdonald and Evans, 
of 4, Adam Street, Adelphi, a crown quarto 
volume— some 400 pages of text and roo 
of illustrations—on Forgotten Shrines, being 
an account of old halls associated with Roman 
Catholic families, and of those families and 
their histories, with a description of the 
principal relics and memorials of the English 
Roman Catholic martyrs. The prospectus 
promises a very handsome as well as a deeply 
interesting book. 

&* &* a 
I have received a book catalogue devoted to 
Bibliography from Herr Ludwig Rosenthal, 
Munich, which contains under various head- 
ings some 3,300 entries, It is quite a small 
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bibliography of bibliographies and biblio- 
graphical works. From Boston, Mass., 
there comes to me a copy of an address 
delivered last October at the sixty-fifth 
anniversary of the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society by Mr. C. K. Bolton, 
Treasurer of the Society. The address is 
stimulating in its suggestions for the closer 
association of genealogical work with domestic 
and social history, and of the tracing of family 
history with the discussion of the problems 
which may be summed up under the head- 
ing “heredity.” I quote the conclusion 
which shows something of Mr. Bolton’s 
point of view, and also shows some of the 
results of genealogical study which are of 
practical importance in a country where 
social history is a plant of comparatively 
recent growth. ‘In trying,” says Mr. Bolton 
to his fellow New Englanders, “to set for 
ourselves a higher standard of genealogical 
excellence we do not forget the splendid 
work that has been done. It makes for 
accuracy and order; it makes for sound 
reasoning ; it has raised up in every city 
and frontier town an eager advocate for the 
preservation of records, so that volumes that 
once lay neglected are now in good repair 
and secure against fire. The old house going 
to decay receives a new covering of shingles 
because a study of old records reveals its 
part in history. (Genealogy brings back to 
the hill-town the city daughter, reverencing 
the old surroundings, and eager to save 
memorials of her ancestral days from destruc- 
tion. To know of right living in our ancestors 
encourages us to higher ideals. To learn of 
ancestral weakness or disease prepares us to 
work intelligently to overcome unfortunate 
inheritances. Genealogy as a science helps 
us, therefore, to help ourselves. But it must 
also aid workers in other fields of science to 
help the race to which we all belong.” 


Fad &* & 
Hitherto the Record Office in London has 
possessed no autograph of any English 
Sovereign earlier than Richard II. Now, 
however, a member of its staff, working in 
the Vatican Archives, was reported in March 
by the Rome correspondent of the Morning 
Post to have found a letter of Edward III. to 
Pope John XXII., dated about 1330, in which 
the King has written, as he says, with his own 





hand, the two words, ‘‘ Pater Sancte.” His 
object in doing so, as he informs the Holy 
Father, is that the latter may know in future 
that the King is really anxious to have granted 
any requests and recommendations made ina 
letter in which these two words in his own 
handwriting may occur. The discovery is, 
therefore, continues the correspondent, an 
interesting example alike of the King’s pen- 
manship and of his diplomatic skill. The 
rest of the letter is apparently in the hand- 
writing of Richard de Bury, subsequently 
Bishop of Durham and author of the P£ilo- 
biblon. This valuable find shows how much 
might be done in Rome were British scholars 
backed up in the way that their French and 
Prussian colleagues are. 
BIBLIOTHECARY. 


Se 


Antiquatian jews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
Sor insertion under this heading.) 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


VoL. lv. of the Proceedings of the Somerset Archzo- 
logical Society is as substantial end good as its 
predecessors. The first part contains a full account 
of the meetings and excursions, with several illustra- 
tions, connected with the sixty-first annual meeting 
held during five July days last year at Wells. In the 
second part an outstanding feature is a full account of 
“The Gold Tore found at Yeovil, 1909,” by Mr. 
St. George: Gray, to which is appended a list, in 
county order, valuable for reference and comparison, 
of all the gold funicular torcs at present known to 
Mr. Gray from Great Britain, together with many of 
those derived from Ireland. In this list references 
are given, wherever possible, to the present place of 
deposit of the various examples, and to the publications 
in which full descriptions can be found. Mr. Gray 
also contributes a full account of ‘* Excavations at 
the ‘ Amphitheatre,’ Charterhouse on Mendip, 1909,” 
with folding plans and sections and other illustrations. 
The longest paper is an important monograph on 
‘*Courts Leet and the Court Leet of the Borough of 
Taunton,’’ by Mr. H. Byard Sheppard, which has 
been published in separate form, and has already 
been noticed in the Amtiguary. Two other note- 
worthy contributions deal with ‘‘ The First Cathedral 
Church of Wells and the Site Thereof,” and the 
‘* Discoveries made during the Excavations at Glas- 
tonbury Abbey, 1908-1909”—the former by Mr. 
St. John Hope, and the latter by Mr. Bligh Bond. 
Among the other contents are ‘‘The Clock and 
Quarter-Jacks in the Cathedral Church of Wells,” 
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by Canon Church; ‘‘ Historical Notes on Priddy 
and its Lead Mines,” by Prebendary Coleman; and 
‘* Excavations at Downend, near Bridgewater, 1908,” 
by Mr. A. G. Chater and Mr. Albany Major. 
aad) of ; 

The Association for the Preservation of the Memorials 
of the Dead, Ireland, have issued the second part of 
their valuable Journal for 1909. Although there is 
no lack of material, the difficulty appears to be to 
collect it. In the preface the Editor points out that 
no inscriptions have been received from the counties 
of Leitrim, Longford, Sligo, and Wexford. The 
value of what has already been collected and preserved 
in the Journal from other parts of Ireland shows how 
urgent is the need for volunteers to take up the work 
in these neglected counties. Among the entries in 
the part before us we notice several of special interest. 
On p. 601 is the inscription (with translation) on the 
mural slab (illustrated) now built into the White 
Castle at Athy Bridge, which records how Richard 
Cossen, ‘‘ Sovereign of the Town of Athy,” laid the 
stone in 1575—probably to commemorate the erection 
of a former bridge. On pp. 638-645 is an important 
discussion (illustrated) of linguistic problems presented 
by some inscriptions on sculptured stones built into a 
rustic monument, on the demesne of Lord Kilmaine, 
at Kilmolara, Co. Mayo. An important series of 
inscriptions, one or two of which are illustrated, from 
Co, Tipperary, is sent by the Rev. St. John Seymour 
(pp. 668-675). But it is unnecessary to particularize 
further. The Association deserves every encourage- 
ment and help in the most useful work it is doing— 
work which the passage of each succeeding year 
makes it increasingly difficult to do. 


aad) a 

No, 2 of the Journal of the North Munster Archzo- 
logical Society—a publication in continuation of the 
Journal of the Limerick Field Club—like its pre- 
decessor, reflects much credit upon the enterprise of 
the Society. Cromleacs in Co. Limerick, a Gaelic 
inscription in Mungret burying-ground, the antiquities 
round Kilfenora and Lehinch, the Cromwellian settle- 
ment of the Co. Limerick, and Edward White’s de- 
scription of Thomond in 1574, are among the topics 
discussed ; while the contributors include such well- 
known Irish antiquaries as Messrs. T. J. Westropp, 
P, J. Lynch, J. G. Barry, R. W. Twigge, Dr. G. U. 
Macnamara, and the Rev. T. Wall. 





LA AAAAAAAAAAAAL 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Society OF ANTIQUARIES.—March 10.—Dr. C. H. 
Read, president, in the chair.—Professor Haverfield 
read notes on some curiously inscribed tiles found in 
a Roman villa at Plaxtol in Kent, and on the Cor- 
bridge “ Pottery Shop.” The latter he inclined to 
ascribe to the second century A.D., and perhaps to 
the first half of it. It was a “‘ shop” or store of un- 
ornamented Samian, and compared in this respect 
with the Pan Rock deposit, which he thought might 
also belong to the early part of the second century. 
He suggested that the absence of decorated Samian 
in both finds might be due, not to their dating from 


after the end of the manufacture of decorated Samian, 
but to the distinction between decorated and un- 
decorated Samian. He went on to emphasize the 
narrow limits of our knowledge of the chronology of 
Samian ware. Despite all that had recently been 
done, the books and articles now being published 
were strewn with errors, and unproven guesses were 
put forward frequently as certain. He concluded by 
a defence of the word Samian as a general term to 
describe ‘‘ Terra Sigillata” (as it is called abroad), 
pointing out that ‘‘ Red ware” was too vague and in- 
accurate, while ‘‘ Gaulish ’’ could only be used safely 
of pieces which could be assigned with certainty to 
Gaulish factories. 

Mr. C. J. Praetorius, local secretary for Sussex, 
read an account of his recent excavations on a Roman 
site at Pulborough, Sussex. Digging revealed the 
foundations of a house situated at Borough, near 
Pulborough. Although it was known that a Roman 
settlement existed here, no attempt had been made 
to excavate since 1817, when a quadrangle 150 feet 
by 196 feet was found, which is described in Hors- 
field’s Sussex. Last year the ground was opened at 
some distance from the excavation of 1817, and 
many long walls uncovered, one corridor wall being 
218 feet in length, and the end not yet found. So 
far twelve small rooms have been examined, in which 
were found many tesseree and a great quantity of 
pottery fragments of Romano-British type, also 
Samian ware of the first.and second centuries. The 
discovery of portions of three separate moulds for 
making Samian-like ware suggests the probability of 
a local factory of this ware in Britain, and this theory 
is supported by the finding of a Samian waster. The 
rooms and corridors were of the usual Romano- 
British type, one small chamber being heated by a 
hypocaust, the pillars of which were in a good con- 
dition. Coins of Nero, Claudius, Domitian, and 
Hadrian were found ; also a potter’s stamp of the 
name CELSIANI.M. The house appears to have been 
destroyed or become unoccupied in the second cen- 
tury A.D., nothing of later date having yet been 
found. As only a few acres have been examined, it 
is premature to make definite statements. The settle- 
ment extends for a distance along the ridge, at the 
end of which a large burying-ground has already been 
discovered.—Atheneum, March 26. 

25 *% : 

Society oF ANTIQUARIES.—March 17.—Dr. C. H. 
Read, president, in the chair.—The Treasurer read a 

per by Mr. George Jeffery, Curator of Ancient 

onuments in Cyprus, which had for its chief subjects 
the present condition and presumable future of these 
most interesting remains. After reference to pre- 
historic and classic tombs, and to ancient sites 
generally, an account was given of Byzantine churches 
and monasteries in the island, which are less known 
than they deserve. The Gothic architecture developed 
during the long sway of the Lusignans was the next 
subject, Mr. Jeffery’s account being supplementary to 
what has been said by M. Camille Enlart in his great 
work ZL’ Art gothique en Chypre. Allusion was also 
made to the Venetian fortresses and civic architecture, 
and to native art during the Venetian and Turkish 
occupations. 

Mr. Jeffery then referred to the deplorable destruc- 
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tion of ancient village churches all over the island, a 
destruction which has taken place especially during 
the past thirty years of the British occupation. In 
almost every case the old church has been pulled 
down merely on account of its antiquity—that is to 
say, not because it was ruinous or decayed, but 
because it was not in the approved style of the 
present day. It seems that the great social and 
commercial changes of the last few years have 
brought about a strange ambition in the minds of 
the village communities, which takes the form of 
rebuilding these churches, one village against another. 
Mr. Jeffery discussed the best means of counteracting 
the unfortunate native sentiment, and added that, as 
so many of these village churches of Cyprus have been 
replaced by modern, barn-like buildings, it is all the 
more incumbent on us to save, if possible, those that 
remain, He himself has secured from further attack 
almost all the ancient church ruins within the walls 
of Famagusta, and has obtained the registration, as 
‘Sancient monuments,” of most of the Government 
properties having just claims to antiquity. The paper 
was illustrated by a series of lantern-slides. 

In the discussion!which followed, Dr. Arthur Evans, 
Mr. Dalton, Mr. Laurence Gomme, and Mr. Arthur 
Smith, took part. Hearty thanks were voted to 
Mr. Jeffery for drawing attention to this important 
subject.— Atheneum, April 2. 


At the March meeting of the LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY a paper, exceed- 
ingly interesting to lovers of music, was read by 
Dr. Henry Watson on ‘‘ Musical Instruments Depicted 
in Sculpture in Manchester Cathedral.” Dr. Watson 
said he did not claim any experience in the history of 
architecture or the sculptor’s art, his purpose being to 
describe the old musical instruments which the in- 
genious sculptors have depicted with such clever 
adaptability on the angel corbels supporting the roof 
principals. These corbels are said to date from the 
end of the fifteenth century, and from extracts quoted 
were probably due to the selection, and carved by the 
authority of, the second warden of the Collegiate 
Church, James Stanley, and, as Dr. Watson remarked, 
were evidently ‘‘not left to the romantic, humorous, 
and even vulgar caprice of the skilled carvers of Tudor 
times.” The three types of percussion, wind, and 
stringed instruments were arranged in an orderly 
manner, and were part of the decorative scheme. 
Dr. Watson had kindly and thoughtfully had repro- 
ductions printed (by permission) of the drawings 
of the angel corbels illustrated in Mr. Crowther’s 
work on the Manchester Cathedral, and these were 
handed round to the members assembled, who were 
thus able to closely follow detailed descriptions given 
of the instruments held by the angels. The fourteen 
instruments forming the cathedral group were as 
follows: (1) An ancient drum ; (2) a shalin (oboe) ; 
(3 and 4) two kinds of old bagpipes; (5) a recorder 
(flute-a-bec) ; (6) a sackbut (trombone) ; (7) a harp- 
sichord ; (8) a regal (portative organ); (9) a harp; 
(10) a psaltery ; (11) a dulcimer ; (12) the lute ; (13) a 
fithelle or fiddle (Anglo-Saxon) ; and (14) a hurdy- 
gurdy (vielle). Dr, Watson said that curious musical 
instruments were probably depicted in many out-of- 
the-way places in some of our older Lancashire and 
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Cheshire churches, and he would be grateful to know 
of examples and the names of the churches in which 
they occurred. 


— ©: -& 


The annual meeting of the SussEX ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOcIETY was held on March 23, when an in 
membership, and the payment of £170 0f the debt, were 
reported. After lunch several interesting papers were 
read. Mr. P. M. Johnston dealt with ‘* Rottingdean 
Church,” drawing special attention to the recovery of 
many of the features and stones which had wandered 
from it. Stones were taken away, he said, and 
graced rockeries. There were many such cases in 
Sussex, and some of them might make it their object 
to have a quiet look round rockeries and move in the 
proper quarter for the quite legitimate restoration to 
the church to which they belonged of many stones, 
In the case of Rottingdean they were in every case 
successful in getting stones and other things restored 
to the church, and had arranged a sort of archzo- 
logical museum outside the door. These restored 
stones provided a missing chapter in connection with 
the church. 

An interesting chapter of the Sussex smelting 
industry was brought to light by Mr. W. V. Crake, 
who read a paper telling the story of the smelting of 
20 tons of silver ore at Maresfield, the ore having 
been shipped from Scotland to London and then to 
Newhaven. 

Mr. Harold Sands’ paper dealt with the excava- 
tions at Pevensey Castle. He said a great deal of 
most valuable excavatory work had been carried out 
there at small expense. He suggested the desira- 
bility of forming the nucleus of a reservation fund for 
excavation and research purposes, and also the 
necessity for competent supervision of excavations. 
With regard to the final destination of the various 
objects found, and which were now at Compton 
Place stables, he said they might appeal to the Duke 
of Devonshire to allow some of the most valuable to 
be removed to Lewes, and he suggested the Duke 
might arrange a museum at Pevensey itself. 

** How Private Members can assist the Society,’’ 
was Mr. L. F. Salzmann’s theme. In the first place 
he called attention to the debt of £350 on Barbican 
House, which private members might wipe out. 
They.might lend the Society interesting documents or 
provide copies, assist in the compilation of parish 
maps, so as to have a collection of the utmost value 
for topographical purposes. The library should 
become the storehouse of archzeology to which the 
student could turn with certainty. The museum 
should be strictly Sussex. There was practically no 
Sussex pottery there, nor tokens of the seventeenth 
century. They also wanted a few oak chests and 
chairs and a few bits of furniture from Sussex houses, 
There was, he said, plenty of work to be done. 

The last paper was by Mr. J. E. Ray, who 
described the encaustic tiles found at Winchelsea. 
The paper dealt with a subject which so far has not 
received much attention, and was therefore the more 


interesting. 
~< 6 
At the meeting of the HALIFAX ANTIQUARIAN 
Society, held on April 5, Mr. H. P. Kendall in the 
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chair, Mr. John Lister read the first part of his ‘‘ Life 
of General Sir William Fawcett.” 


~ 6s ~% 


Mr. T. Ross presided at the March meeting of the 
SOcIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. In the 
first paper, Mr. J. A. Balfour gave a description of a 
Viking grave mound found at Millhill, Lamlash, 
Arran, in 1896, when the ground was being levelled 
for the foundation of a house. The iron objects 
found in it were fortunately preserved. They consist 
of the umbo, or boss, of ashield, and several fragments 
of a single-edged sword-blade, both distinctly of 
Norwegian type. They are both of types found in 
the grave mounds of Norway of the feriod of the 
eighth, or early part of ithe ninth, century, so that 
this grave mound is one of the earliest Viking inter- 
ments hitherto found in Scotland. In the second 
paper, Mr. Alexander O. Curle, secretary, gave an 
account of some excavations he had made some time 
ago in a fort on the summit of Borchester Hill, in the 
parish of Hobkirk, Roxburghshire. The hill is a 
rounded eminence, rising to about 1,030 feet above 
sea-level, and has two large forts on it, one on the 
summit, and the other on the north flank, about 
100 feet lowerdown. The latter is a simple oval, with 
an annex. The fort on the summit is of much more 
complicated construction, the central enclosure 
measuring 317 feet by 280 feet, surrounded by an 
earthen rampart about 12 feet thick, now greatly 
reduced in height. The exterior defences include 
three more ramparts and ditches, not continuous, but 
suited to the natural features, and with considerable 
spaces between. An unusual feature was the presence 
of many hut circles in the central enclosure, and also 
in the interspaces between the ramparts, some even 
being partly in the rampart itself. There were three 
entrances to the fort, and near the southern entrance 
a square chamber was excavated, which had a fireplace 
in the centre, rudely constructed with boulders, while 
in the north corner was a hearth, and charcoal and 
chipped flints were found on the floor. In the third 
paper, Mr. Andrew W. Lyons, in continuation of his 
former paper on ‘‘ Tempera Painting in Scotland,” 
described some further examples of this quaint and 
almost forgotten art. Instances of remarkably fine 
detail in the Montgomery Aisle, Largs, and the frieze 
of the Chapel Royalat Falkland Palace, were referred 
to, and ruder renderings were instanced at CesSnock 
Castle and Aberdour Castle. In Huntingtower Castle 
the timber-joisted roofs, which had been concealed 
by plaster ceilings, had been discovered recently. 
Delgaty Castle, Aberdeenshire, had a timber-joisted 
roof recently discovered by removal. Its colouring is 
remarkably fresh, the decoration being partly heraldic ; 
and the whole painting, with its many interesting 
features, has a delightful framework in the sixteen 
lines of quaint proverbial sayings, lettered on the 
sides of the beams in black letter, with red capitals on 
a white ground. These sayings of the wise were 
found to be taken from a treatise published in the 
first half of the sixteenth century. 
2 baad) a 

The last lecture of the season in connection with the 
BRIGHTON AND HOVE ARCHAOLOGICAL CLUB took 
place on April 6, when Mr. O. H. Leeney lectured 


on ‘‘ The Dawn of Gothic Architecture,” showing, by 
a series of lantern-slides, how no sharp line can be 
drawn between Romanesque and Gothic. Roman- 
esque was undoubtedly the progenitor of the Gothic 
in many of its forms ; its Roman solidity gave way to 
Gothic grace. In arch, in piers, in buttresses, and in 
doorway, the lecturer proceeded to show the develop- 
ment of the recognized Gothic style, culling many of 
his examples from old Sussex churches, Chichester, 
in particular, affording an example of ‘* the Roman- 
esque aisle zesthetically Gothicized.” Steyning, Broad- 
water, Sompting, and New Shoreham (showing a 
considerable advance) were produced as examples of 
the lecturer’s contention. In the struggle between 
plain and ornamental mouldings, highly interesting 
experiments are found at Steyning and New Shore- 
ham. A well-known capital at Sompting is a rude 
attempt to imitate the Roman Corinthian capital ; 
early Gothic capitals were largely of Corinthian 
character. Beautiful semi-naturalistic capitals at 
Broadwater and Steyning show the last phase of 
dying Romanesque, which in later buildings gave 
way to conventional Early Gothic foliage. The diffi- 
culty of retaining the semicircular arch in vaulting 
led to the adoption of the pointed arch, the earliest 
example on a large scale being the high vaults of 
Durham. Gothic architects not infrequently retain 
the round arch, 


The meeting of the KENT ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
at Maidstone in March was the occasion of an inter- 
esting and lively discussion on the somewhat con- 
troversial topic of ‘‘ Kentish Megaliths and their 
Origin.’’ Mr. F. J. Bennett opened the discussion, 
and a carefully prepared paper by Mr. George Clinch 
wasread, Among those whospoke were: Mr. Sebastian 
Evans, the Rev. G. M. Livett, and Mr. Vincent, the 
president of the Woolwich Antiquarian Society. 

ax Bay 
At the meeting of the RoyAL Society oF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF IRELAND, on March 29, the papers 
read were: ‘‘ House and Shop Signs in Dublin in 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries,’’ by 
Dr. H. F. Berry; “St. Christopher in Irish Art,” 
by Mr. F. J. Bigger ; and ‘‘ The Name and Family 
of Ouseley,” by Mr. R. J. Kelly. 

bad) 


The final meeting of the winter session of the East 
RIDING ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY was held on April 7, 
Colonel Saltmarshe in the chair.—Mr. T. Sheppard 
gave an interesting address on several objects, includ- 
ing a dug-out canoe, recently found during excavations 
in Hull; and Mr. W. Sykes exhibited a considerable 
number of Hull tokens. 
25 


At a meeting of the BRADFORD HISTORICAL AND 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY on March 30 Mr. Harry 
Speight read a paper on ‘' Ancient Streets and Lanes 
of Bradford as Pourtrayed in the Manor Court Rolls.” 
Mr. Speight mentioned every street, lane, and public 
place recorded in the rolls of the Manor Court, now in 
the possession of Lord Mountgarret, between the years 
1569 and 1688. The earliest rolls, he said, were 
somewhat deficient in explicit allusions to the streets 
and public places of the town, but Bradford then 
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consisted mainly of three old thoroughfares— Kirkgate, 
Westgate, and Ivegate—with the principal centre of 
congregation in the market-place at the bettom of 
Westgate. Skinner Lane, a narrow road between 
green hedges, led from Bradford to Manningham by 
way of the present Cheapside, and was mentioned for 
the first time in 1576. ‘‘ Fair-gap,” which followed 
the direction of the present Northgate, was mentioned 
in 1677, though it might then have been a mere 
‘*causey ’’ or pack-horse way through the fields. In 
this locality was the Hallfield, which was constantly 
mentioned in the rolls from the time of Edward III. 
to the eighteenth century. This field must have been 
in the vicinity of the ancient manor-house, but the 
exact site of this important old residence had never 
been satisfactorily determined. Mr. Speight believed 
it to have been originally a short distance north-west 
of the parish church, and that a new manor-house 
was afterwards built in 1705 in Kirkgate. Among 
other entries, Mr. Speight mentioned that in 1603 
Richard Hill was reported as having ‘‘made the 
highway too narrow at a place called the Gallowes, 
leading between Wakefield and Bradford.” From 
early times the lord of the manor had the right to 
exercise capital punishment, and the gallows were 
believed to have stood near the Bowling Iron Works. 

In 1662 persons were forbidden to ‘‘ get coals in the 
Storr hill banke and thereby make the way impass- 
able.’’ The bottom of Westgate was the authorized 
meeting-place of the weekly market in Bradford, and 
here the usual stone cross, toll-booth, shambles, pillory, 
and other adjuncts of a market-ground were erected. 

All these were noticed in the rolls. From the rolls 
of the court held in Bradford, October 23, 1662, it 
appeared that the lords of the manor had failed in 
their duty to keep the market-place in proper repair. 

The jury assembled on that occasion ordered them to 
‘‘ repaire the markett place neare the Pillory and also 
before the Courthouse in Ivegate by Candlemas next 
upon pain of 3s. 4d.” This was an interesting 
instance of the right exercised by a free community 
to impose fines upon its superior lords. On April 20, 

1663, the jury say: ‘‘ The Lords of the Manor have 

not repaired the Market Place from thence to Ivegate 

and the Hall of Pleas: They are fined 10s.” No 

more was heard on the subject till 1687, when it was 

ordered that ‘‘the inhabitants of Bradford” should 

‘repair the pavement in the street about the Cross 

before the 25th March.’’ The old duty of the lord 

of the manor had evidently been shifted to the 

shoulders of the inhabitants in the meanwhile. A 

large number of other places, street-names, and field- 

names, the sites of many of which were now difficult 

to trace, were also mentioned. 

95 


A meeting of the PREHISTORIC SociETY OF East 
ANGLIA was held on March 23, when Mr. J. Reid 
Moir read a paper on ‘‘ Some very Ancient Palzo- 
liths and Phosphated Mammalian Bones from Two 
Buried Channels in the London Clay at Ipswich.” 
Afterwards, Mr. F, Woolnough read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Registration of Prehistoric and Archeological Speci- 
mens found in Various Districts.” He said the value 
of any specimen was considerably enhanced if the 
exact locality wherein it had been found was carefully 
recorded. There was nothing new in his suggestion, 





he said, but he thought the present time was oppor- 
tune for calling attention to the subject, and soliciting 
the co-operation of all workers. Mr. W. G. Clarke, 
of Norwich, had compiled a catalogue of the various 
sites in Norfolk, and Mr. W. A. Dutt had done a 
similar work for Suffolk ; but, as Mr. Clarke observed, 
‘*there are hundreds of specimens in museums and 
private collections which are unknown except to a 
limited circle.’’ The Museum Association had again 
and again advocated registration in all branches as 
part of museum work, and the museum as the institu- 
tion where alone they should be stored. The method 
he had proposed to adopt was at first a very simple 
one, showing on the map record only two distinctions— 
a green disk for flints and prehistoric specimens, and 
a red disc for Roman, Saxon, and Medieval and 
other antiques, such as pottery, iron, and bronze 
relics, etc. ; but, after consulting with Messrs. Clarke 
and Dutt, he had come to the conclusion that a some- 
what more elaborate method was preferable. He 
then explained the method of marking the map, and 
showed the book in which the records were to be 
kept, which had the advantage of being put together 
in single sheets, so that an addition could be easily 
made. His appeal was to members of that Society 
to assist the work in this direction by reporting what- 
ever finds they might make, and giving facilities for 
photographing and recording. The value of a 
specimen was not to the individual, it was to the 
community, the scientist, and the historian. One 
generation collected material for the next to use. 


a ad I 

At the meeting of the NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF 
ANTIQUARIES on March 30, Mr. F. W. Dendy pre- 
siding, Mr. R. C. Clephan exhibited a beautiful 
collection of Wedgwood cameos. Mr. Maberly 
Phillips exhibited an interesting series of ware 
‘* furniture lifts”—objects used for placing under 
pieces of furniture, in order that the housewife might 
get her hand underneath. He showed also some old 
Scotch ‘‘ mulls” and other objects, including a set of 
“ battledores” printed by Davison of Alnwick, which 
indicated the transition from the old horn-book to the 
children’s lesson book. Mr, F. Gerald Simpson 
contributed a ‘‘ Report on the Roman Watermill at 
Haltwhistleburn.” The report, he said, was the 
joint work of Mr. Gibson and himself. 
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Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 

THE ARTS AND CRAFTS OF ANCIENT EcypT. By 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. With 140 illustrations, 
Edinburgh and London: 7. NM. Foulis, 1909. 
8vo., pp. xvi, 158. Price 5s. net. 

This is a book which Professor Flinders Petrie 
must have written currente calamo. It deals with a 
subject he has made his own. No one need take it up 
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expecting a reasoned history of the development of 

Egyptian arts and crafts. Such a work, both from 

the archzological and the historical points of view, 

would need a very large canvas. The author here 
simply takes the salient features of successive periods, 
and discusses and illustrates them with a wealth of 
knowledge and first-hand study and an abundance 

of photographic illustration. The figures, over a 

third of which are from the author’s own photo- 

graphs, are a most valuable feature of the book. 

They are admirably produced, and form a striking 

commentary on the text. Each chapter deals with 

a separate art or craft—one with architecture, another 

with statuary, others with jewellery, metal-work, 

pottery, and so on. The reader thus gets a series 
of bird’s-eye views of the chief forms of artistic work- 
manship, and of their outstanding features, known to 
and practised by the ancient Egyptians. In the yearly 
exhibitions of Egyptian antiquities, those interested in 
the early history of the arts and crafts have seen from 
time to time examples, varying much in value, of works 
of different kinds and of very different epochs. In 
the pages of this fascinating volume the reader can 
study in orderly arrangement some of the finest and 
most suggestive results of the craftsmanship of the 
different dynasties, as well as, in each case, some 
of the earliest examples of the craving for artistic 
expression. Professor Petrie writes well and clearly. 
When an archeologist of the first rank also possesses 
the pen of a ready writer, as well as the most intimate 
knowledge of his subject, derived from years of scientific 
exploration and discovery, the results in book form 
are certain to be of unusual value, and the volume 
before us is an example of such a combination. It 
should do much to extend and popularize a knowledge 
of the wonders of Egyptian art, which the discoveries 
of recent years have made familiar to antiquaries. 

The book is handsomely ‘‘got up,” and _ possesses, 

besides a good index, an admirably arranged list 

of the illustrations, showing the material, subject, 

source, and whereabouts, of each example figured, 

with the dynasty or period to which it may be referred. 
* * 

HERALDRY SIMPLIFIED. By W.A. Copinger, M.A., 
LL,D., F.S.A., etc. Illustrated by nearly 3,000 
examples drawn by W. Clafton. Manchester, 
At the University Press, 1910. Large 8vo., 
PP. 379. Price 10s, 6d. 

The title of this work is slightly ambiguous, since 
heraldry, with its almost immutable laws, cannot itself 
be ‘‘ simplified ” without damage, though it might be 
possible to formulate these laws in a more simple way 
than is found in many treatises on the subject. But 
in this particular respect the author has scarcely 
achieved success, while the 3,000 examples, of which 
a large proportion are of an almost impossible 
character, might well frighten a novice from under- 
taking the study. There are no less than 252 dia- 
grams of varieties of crosses, some of which appear 
to have been suggested by the kaleidoscope, and the 
number has been swollen by repeating a diagram, but 
with a different description. Thus we have a cross 
counter-quartered and a cross quarterly-quartered illus- 
trated by the same design. Of artificial objects used 
as charges 630 examples are given, and any child’s 
illustrated alphabet and spelling book would give 


equally useful specimens. So indifferently are many 
of these drawn that the name beneath them is neces- 
sary for their identification. A few examples will 
give an idea of their mixed character: ‘‘ bellfrey,” 
calamine stone, dibble, dog’s collar, door hinges, fang- 
tooth, ingots of gold. The drawings of all the natural 
objects are poor and wanting in that artistic con- 
ventionality which should distinguish all heraldic 
draughtsmanship. 

The author Jeeniies Heraldry as ‘‘ the handmaid 
to History,” but it isa handmaid to Law that she rather 
impresses him, and the best parts of the book are the 
chapters on ‘‘ Marshalling” and on ‘‘ Genealogy and 
Family History.” This latter chapter, which is by 
far the most important in the book, gives a full 
account of all our national records which give in- 
formation on family matters, such as Domesday Book, 
Pleas of ‘‘ Quo warranto,” Originalia Rolls, Feet of 
Fines, Pipe, Charter and Patent Rolls, etc., down to 
parochial registers. An analysis of each of these 
records is given, a note of the historical period which 
each embraces, a reference to any available indices, 
and any portions which have been published. The 
names of the principal periodicals containing family 
history are given, and the special value is pointed out, to 
those engaged in genealogical studies, of such modern 
handbooks as Mr, Walter Rye’s Record and Record 
Searching, Dr. Cox’s How to Write the History of a 
Parish, and W. LP. W. Phillimore’s How to Write the 
History of a Family. The value of this final chapter 
is amply sufficient to redeem any shortcomings in the 
more heraldic portion of the work. 

The lamented death of Dr. Copinger prevents the 
satisfactory revision the author might have given to 
the earlier part of the work for another edition ; and 
should a fresh issue be called for, it is to be hoped 
that the publishers will much compress the work by 
the suppression of the greater part of the illustrations, 
which are unworthy to be associated with the latter 
part of the book, or with the name of its distinguished 
author. j. TP 

* * * 

EARLY ENGLISH PROVERBS. By the Rev. W. W. 
Skeat, D.C.L. Frontispiece. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1910. Foolseap 8vo., pp. xxiv, 147. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 

Professor Skeat has here collected a large number 
of Middle-English sayings, chiefly from the literature 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, with illus- 
trative quotations. It should be noted, however, 
that very many of them are not, strictly speaking, 
proverbs at all, though all have a_ proverbial 
flavour. No example is later than 1400. The 
compiler says that the collection was made for his 
own information and amusement; but even the 
pastimes of a scholar like Professor Skeat cannot but 
bear the mark of thoroughness. It is true that the 
compilation does not profess to be exhaustive ; but 
the list of books quoted shows that a wide field has 
been searched. The books from which the proverbs, 
to the number of 302, are quoted, are taken in roughly 
chronological order, and the examples cited are freely 
illustrated by quotations from contemporary and later 
writers and compilers. It is clear that some of our 
sayings are much older than some readers probably 
have imagined. In an interesting preface Professor 
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Skeat analyzes the sources from which the proverbs 
were mostly drawn—full fifty come from the Bible ; 
at least forty-six have French originals or equivalents ; 
many are from classical sources. It is interesting to 
note that the Professor ‘‘ can find no clear proof that 
the bulk of them, or even a large number of them, 
were already familiar to our ancestors in the days 
before the Norman Conquest.’’ Also we note the 
suggestive remark that the fact that some of the 
sayings are taken from very early twelfth-century 
homilies ‘‘ suggests that one of the ways in which 

roverbs were formerly popularized was by their use 
in sermons delivered in the vernacular.’’ A brief set 
of notes and an index complete this useful and 
scholarly little book, which, though it professes to be 
but a chip from the workshop, bears the impress of 
the hand of a master craftsman. The frontispiece is a 
good reproduction from the portrait of Wyclif at 
Balliol College. 


* 

S1x GREEK ScutpTors. By Professor Ernest Gard- 
ner. With 81 plates. London: Duckworth 
and Co.,1910. 8vo., pp. xvi, 260. Price 7s. 6d. 

We believe it is accurate to say that it has been 
reserved, so far as English literature is concerned, 
for the admirable Red Library of Art, issued under 

the editorship of Mrs. Arthur Strong, to include a 

volume devoted to individual sculptors of ancient 

Greece. It is at least significant of the high pitch to 

which the specialized study of archzeology has been 

brought that, instead of general surveys and compre- 
hensive treatises, the brilliant talents of the Greece 
of twenty-three centuries ago should now be so 
capable of being studied, with real critical testing, in 
the personal method. We are used to biographies of 

Michelangelo and Donatello, but hitherto we have 

thought rather of the Parthenon than of Phidias, and 

have been taught more, of the styles of Scopas and 

Praxiteles than of the masters themselves. No one 

has better title in England than Professor Ernest 

Gardner to introduce to the cultured class of readers 

the latest fruits of learning in this delightful corner 

of knowledge. Formerly Director of the British 

School at Athens, and now Professor of Archzeology 

in London University, he is a leading authority on 

the subject. His introductory chapter, on the 

‘* Characteristics of Greek Sculpture,” is an illumi- 

nating essay on the essentials of a work of art, and 

the character of Greek art in particular. ‘‘ The con- 
ditions that lead to the happiest results seem to 
consist of a due harmony in the contributions of all 
three elements (convention, observation, and selec- 
tion) ; and I believe that the characteristic excellence 
of Greek sculpture is due to such harmony.’’ This is 
an apt saying, well put ; and the author follows it up 
with the corollary: ‘* The absence of fixed types and 
recognized conventions is one of the reasons why the 
modern public is so bewildered in its study of modern 
sculpture, and finds just appreciation so hard to 
attain, and why a modern sculptor finds it so difficult 
to produce work that is both dignified and original.’’ 

The six artists with whom he deals in detail are 

Myron, Phidias, Polyclitus, Praxiteles, Scopas, and 

Lysippus. One is prone to believe that the idea of 

the consecutiveness of the style of six such masters of 
even a single art can be exaggerated, for, after all, 





any great artist stands by himself. Professor Gardner 
is mindful of this, as, for instance, when he tpones 
Scopas to Praxiteles in his series, although he was 
probably the elder of the two. In the case of Phidias, 
the foremost among Greek sculptors, Professor Gard- 
ner’s disentanglement of the difficult attributions of 
the pieces of the Parthenon and other sculptures is 
peculiarly interesting, as when he yields to the 
temptation of assigning the glorious slab of horses’ 
heads (praised so by Ruskin in a glowing passage 
cited at p. 103) to the workmanship of the master 
rather than of his pupils. Among the examples given 
to Scopas the author cites a wonderful Mznad, and 
the mention of it leads us to allude to the striking 
series of photographs which illustrate the volume. 
Certain of the photographs, as of the Heracles in the 
Lansdowne House collection, and the reproduction 
of all the plates, have been most skilfully undertaken 
by Mr. Emery Walker, and call for special praise. 
Merely to turn the leaves of this book imparts that 
sense of rest and peace which Tennyson, in a letter 
once attributed tv sculpture, as enabling you ‘‘ to see 
things in the idea."’ 
x * * 
THE MANoR-Housgs OF ENGLAND. By P. H. 
Ditchfield, M.A., F.S.A. Illustrated by Sydney 
R. Jones. With 150 illustrations and coloured 
frontispiece. London: &. 7. Batsford, 1910. 
Large 8vo., pp. viii, 211. Art linen. Price 
7s. 6d. net. 

The successful collaboration of the author and artist 
named above in that very pleasant volume, 7/e 
Charm of the English Village, has apparently in- 
spired them with the happy idea of the companion 
volume which lies before us. The part played by the 
publisher must not be overlooked, for the attractive- 
ness of the volume’s ‘‘ get up” enhances that of text 
and illustrations. This is not, of course, a book for 
the serious student, though it contains, in readable, 
palatable form the fruits of not a little research ; but 
for all lovers of our unequalled old domestic archi- 
tecture, for all who can appreciate the beauty, the 
rich suggestiveness of historic romance and associa- 
tion, to be found in the delightful old English houses 
here illustrated, the volume is one of singular charm 
and attractiveness. It is not a mere haphazard 
collection of pictures with illustrative letterpress, 
Mr. Ditchfield has planned his book well. The 
earlier chapters treat lucidly of The Manor-House, 
The Manor, and The Evolution of the Manor- House. 
Then come successive chapters discussing the Manor- 
Houses under the heads of materials, exterior and 
interior details, metal-work, and gardens and sur- 
roundings. Appropriate examples are described or 
mentioned to illustrate every section and sub- 
section of the chapters, and the references in the text 
are closely neighboured by Mr. Sydney Jones’s 
charming drawings. In many books the reader is so 
often worried by mysterious separations of text and 
drawing—one being far removed from the other— 
necessitating continual reference to index and list 
of illustrations, that he will appreciate the admirable 
arrangement of this volume, which makes the drawing 
closely accompany the description. Another feature 
of the book will be found attractive by many readers, 
and that is the freshness of much of its contents, both 
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in letterpress and illustrations. Some familiar ex- 
amples are here of course ; but there is a surprisingly 
large number of drawings and descriptions of little- 
known and out-of-the-way manor-houses from all 
parts of the country—houses little known to the 
tourist, or even to the antiquary or architect, relics of 
old time stranded in old-world villages and hamlets 
and in various places far removed from the beaten 
track. The whole book is one of great charm. 
Mr. Ditchfield wields the practised pen of a ready 
writer ; he is well-informed, and possesses an easy 
style which makes both description and narrative 
uncommonly pleasant to read. Mr. Jones’s drawings 
are capital ; they reproduce details with fidelity, and 
at the same time are successful in conveying the 
suggestion of honoured age, of historic association, 
and of simple but worthy old-fashioned craftsmanship, 
that marks these stone and timber, brick and flint, 
memorials of the past. We are kindly allowed to 
reproduce on page 198 one of Mr. Jones’s drawings— 
the fine half-timbered St. Benedict's Priory, near 
Tenterden, Kent. As Mr. Ditchfield says: “It 
would be hard to devise a more picturesque grouping 
of the roofs and gables, of bays and oriel with curved 
supporting bracket.” The book, it may be added, is 
remarkably cheap. 
*x* * * 


CourT ROLLs oF TooTING BEcK MANOR. Vol. i. 
London County Council, 1909. 8vo., pp. xii, 
259. Price 5s. 

CourT MINUTES OF THE SURREY AND KENT 
SEWER COMMISSION. Vol. i. London County 
Council, 1909. 8vo., pp. xii, 352. Price 5s. 

It may surprise some readers to know that the 
London County Council possess among their records, 
many documents of much antiquarian and topo- 
graphical interest. The Council have wisely decided 
to publish the more important of these records, and 
the first issues are before us. In 1873 the Metro- 
politan Board of Works acquired the rights of the 
lord of the Manor of Tooting Beck, and thereby 
became the owners of the court rolls and other 
documents, which the County Council in due course 
inherited. The rolls now form a complete set from 
December 1394, a gap having been filled by a lucky 
find at a second-hand bookseller’s a few years ago, 
and are twenty-seven in number, each roll, except 
one which consists of a single membrane, being made 
up of from three to twenty-seven membranes, of 
irregular shape and size, headed together. The first 
two rolls, of three and ten membranes respectively, 
are printed in the volume before us, the original 
Latin text and English translation on opposite pages. 
The date of the year is printed at the head of each 
page, while marginal headings and an index of 
subjects facilitate the use of the book by students. 
The translations in some cases are not altogether 
satisfactory, and, strangely enough, the list of names 
at the end has no page references, and is therefore of 
very little use. An appendix contains extracts, in the 
original Latin, relating to Tooting from earlier 
thirteenth and fourteenth century rolls of the Abbey 
of Bec, now in the possession of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 

The second volume contains the minutes of the 
Surrey and Kent Commissioners for the period 


1569 to 1579. The official records of these Com- 
missioners, now in the hands of the County Council, 
form no fewer than about 4,250 séparate volumes, 
sheets or rolls, of which about 400 are duplicates. 
The name of the Commission does not indicate 
clearly its functions. The Commissioners were 
charged with the preservation of the land from 
inundations, and with the protection of river naviga- 
tion ; and the records here printed show the many 
difficulties the Commissioners experienced in carrying 
out the duties imposed upon them. The district 
under their jurisdiction extended from the River 
Ravensbourne to Putney Church. For topographers 
this volume contains a great mass of information, 
fully indexed. Students of the development of local 
government will also find it worth their while to 
study the methods and difficulties of the obsolete 
form thereof here recorded. We shall look expec- 
tantly for future issues, for few more valuable records 
have got into print in recent years than these 
Minutes. Both the volumes before us have the advan- 
tage of short introductions from the able and scholarly 
pen of the Clerk to the County Council, Mr. G. L. 
Gomme, F.S.A. The books are well printed on 
good paper, and are neatly and wg: bound. 
Copies can be purchased from Messrs. P. S. King 
and Son, Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W., 
at the modest price named above, 


x *k * 
‘* A PassEL OF OULD TRAADE.” By R. A. Court- 
ney. Penzance: Printed for private circulation, 


1909. Pp. 9gI. 

Under this racy, dialectal title Mr. Courtney has 
collected a number of papers dealing with local topics, 
which he has read from time to time at meetings of 
the Penzance Natural Historyand Antiquarian Society 
The opening p:per, on “ Penzance Fifty Years Ago,” 
is written from personal recollection, and usefully 
places on record many of those small but interesting 
details of local life and custom, and of local topog- 
raphy, which so often fail of record, but which are so 
invaluable in later days to the local historian. 
Especially interesting are the details of observances 
connected with Fair-time and Midsummer Eve and 
Day ; and the record of dialectal words—such as 
‘** bullies” for smooth, water-worn pebbles, and 
‘*helling,” material for roofing—now disused and 
forgotten. In 1853, too, a sedan-chair was still used 
on Sundays in Penzance to take an old lady to church. 
Other papers deal with such topics as The Madron 
Registers ; the Gulval Registers ; local Note-Books of 
the Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Centuries ; Corn- 
ish Wheel Crosses—Mr. Courtney seeks to connect the 
many wheel crosses in Cornwall with sun-worship ; 
the Men-an-Tol (the monument peculiar to Cornwall, 
consisting of two stones, about 4 feet high, with the 
holed stone between facing them, and all in one line 
pointing E.N.E.); and The Nine Maidens. Mr. 
Courtney’s theorizings will not always be accepted, 
but his observations and records have first-hand 
value, and he has been well advised in preserving his 
papers in this permanent form. 


*x* kK * 
Mr. C. H. Ashdown has issued a small quarto 
pamphlet on Zhe Amphitheatre and Cursus of 
Verulamium (London: Elliot Stock ; price 3d.), in 
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which he puts forward the interesting suggestion, 
inspired by a passage in Bede’s account of the 
martyrdom of St. Alban, that the Abbey Church of 
St. Albans covers the site of the Roman amphitheatre 
of Verulamium ; and also that the wide St. Peter’s 
Street, which would certainly appear to be of artificial 
construction, marks the line of the Roman Cursus, or 
racecourse. A final section contains a literal transla- 
tion of Bede’s account of the martyrdom. The paper, 
which is illustrated by plans and views, is ingenious 
and well worth careful consideration. 


*x* *k * 


A batch of quarterlies lies before us. The Scottish 
Historical Review, April, opens with a paper on 
‘The Parish Church” in Scotland, by the late 
Bishop Dowden, a ripe scholar and able writer, to 
whom the editor pays a brief tribute. In an article 
on “ The Irish Parliament in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury,” Mrs, J. R. Green reviews with some severity 
a recent volume of Zssays Relating to Jreland, by the 
late C. Litton Falkiner. That accomplished biblio- 
grapher, the Rev. W. J. Cowper, has a congenial 
theme in ‘‘ James Watson, King’s Printer”—a man to 
be honoured both as typographer and enlightened 
patriot. An interesting account is given by Mr. W. 
Carruthers, with two portraits, of the “ Discovery of 
a Lost Portrait of George Buchanan”; and papers by 
Mr. A. D. Macbeth, Sir Herbert Maxwell, and 
Mr. H. W. Meikle, with the usual attractive provision 
of reviews and notes, complete a strong number. 
The Musical Antiquary, April, continues on a high 
level of achievement, and fills a distinct gap in our 
periodical literature. The opening article on ‘* Music 
and Shakespeare,” by Mr. E. W. Naylor, will be a 
revelation to many readers of a somewhat neglected 
aspect of the poet’s many-sided genius. The most 
important paper is perhaps the first part of a study 
with musical illustrations of ‘‘ The Bodleian Manu- 
scripts of Maurice Greene,” a contemporary of 
Handel who has fallen into undeserved oblivion, 
by Mr. Ernest Walker. Notes on ‘ Domenico 
Scarletti’s Visit to Dublin” (1740-41), communicated 
by Dr. Grattan Flood, and a paper on ‘‘ The Perform- 
ance of Pulyphonic Music,” by Mr. C. Kennedy 
Scott, are among the other contents of the number. 
The new part of the Ulster Journal of Archeology, 
dated November last—publication seems a little 
irregular—has also reached us. The editor and chief 
contributor, Mr. F. J. Bigger, supplies notes on ‘‘ Two 
Franciscan Friaries in Tirconaill,” and a further 
instalment of his account of ‘‘ The National Volunteers 
of Ireland.” Another paper on the Irish Volunteers of 
the last decadesof the eighteenth century, in connection 
with the Rev. Samuel Barber and Rathfrilan, is sent by 
Mr. A. Morrow. Mr. E. R. McC. Dix, whose know- 
ledge of early Irish bibliography is both “ extensive and 
peculiar,’’ contributes some notes on early Newry 
and Enniskillen publications. Among the other con- 
tents is an interesting account of the little book-club 
at Doagh, Co. Antrim, whose library was wickedly 
destroyed by a party of vandal yeomen in June, 1798 ; 
and a paper on ‘‘ The Sitlington Family,’’ with fold- 
ing pedigree. The excellent Home Counties Magazine 
now appears at the end of each quarter. The March 
number, beginning a new volume, contains ix¢er alia 


much attractive matter on Open-Air{Statues in London, 
Houses of Pity, Pre-historic Essex, George, Lord 
Jeffreys, Essex Churches, and East Kent Parish 
History. [Illustrations and typography are alike 


good. 
x k * 


The Architectural Review, March—No. 3 of the new 
and enlarged series—reached us too late for notice 
last month. Its contents are of much importance and 
use to architectural students. Measured drawings 
and admirably - produced photographs and plans 
abound. The same remarks apply to the April 
number, which, in its abundance of illustrations, 
includes a number of unusual interest embellishing an 
article on ‘‘ The Mosques of Tamerlane.’’ 
* * * 

In the Zas¢ Anglian, March, some Depositions in 
the Consistory Court of Ely, 1532-1539, forming the 
fourth of a series of papers entitled ‘‘ Cambridgeshire 
in the Sixteenth Century,” give interesting and 
suggestive glimpses of domestic life. An illustrated 
note on ‘* The Seal of the Dissolved Corporation of 
Orford, Suffolk,’’ and notes on Cambridgeshire 
deeds and Star Chamber Suffolk Records, emp. 
Henry VIII., are among the other contents of a 
useful little monthly, which deserves support from 
every East County antiquary. The April number is 
also full of good matter. We have also received 
Travel and Exploration, April, which is capital 
reading for the arm-chair traveller; Rivista ad’ llalia, 
March ; and a catalogue of second-hand books (mis- 
cellaneous) from Messrs, W. N. Pitcher and Co., 
Cross Street, Manchester. 


> < 


Correspondence. 


toate 
THE SHAW FAMILY. 
TO THE EDITOR, 


From information received from the British Museum, 
I have reason to believe that Chatto (Roxburghsbire), 
in the Cheviots, is the original cradle of the race of 
Shaws, or where the Shaws, or, at any rate, the Low- 
Jand Shaws, were first heard of. Some of them got 
to Sauchie (Clackmannan); others, perhaps, found 
themselves on the Spey, and in the Ochills. It occurs 
to me that some of your correspondents could throw 
some light on it. I shall be glad of references to 
any Lowland Shaw pedigree or genealogy. I can’t 
go beyond my great grandfather. 
R. SHAW, Major. 
Church Alkham, near Dover. 





NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

Lt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Edttor, 62, Paternoster Row, 
London, stating the sub*ect and manner of treatment. 
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